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shape — flexing  their  lean,  capacity-saving  muscles  with  3PAR  Utility 
Storage  and  3PAR  Thin  Provisioning! 

Visit  www.3PAR.com/thinkthin  and  weigh  in  using  the  Think  Thin 
Storage  Calculator. 
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managed  remotely,"  says 
Bill  Piatt,  CIO  of  the 
International  Finance 
Corp.  “But  people 
somehow  think  there’s  a 
material  difference  if  that 
work  is  done  offshore.” 
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Of  course,  they  were 
really  asking  for  it. 

Like  the  client  that 
challenged  us  to  break  into 
their  network  and  steal  $50 
million.  The  bad  news:  We 
found  three  ways  to  do  it.  The 
good  news:  We  quiedy  and  effi- 
ciendy  helped  them  eliminate 
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advertises  the  safekeeping  of  their  assets.  No 
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help  you  identify  and  prioritize  your  IT  security 
risks.  Address  your  exposure  before  it  becomes 
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Out  of  Control 

Sometimes  to  stay  in  control,  you  have  to  let  go 

It's  an  irony  of  life  that  to  gain  control  you 
sometimes  have  to  cede  it. 

With  hosted  solutions,  software  as  a  service, 
outsourcing,  offshoring  and  the  “consumeriza- 
tion”  of  IT,  it  is  becoming  difficult— and  increas¬ 
ingly  pointless— to  maintain  absolute  control  over 
everything.  And  why  would  you  want  to? 

CIOs  today  have  more  options  than  ever  before 
to  help  them  run  IT.  Take  remote  infrastructure 
management.  Having  a  team  in  Chennai  handle 
not  just  your  development  work  but  also  your  network  services,  help  desk  support, 
server  maintenance  or,  perish  the  thought,  desktop  management  seems  beyond 
the  pale  to  some  CIOs.  Yet  remote  infrastructure  management  is  “something  that 
virtually  every  organization  does  every  single  day,”  argues  Bill  Piatt,  CIO  of  the 
International  Finance  Corp.,  in  “Remote  Controlled,”  by  Senior  Editor  Stephanie 
Overby,  on  Page  28.  It’s  just  that  “people  somehow  think  there’s  a  material  differ¬ 
ence  if  that  work  is  done  offshore.”  There  isn’t.  “Electrons  need  no  visas,”  says 
Piatt,  who  gets  his  infrastructure  support  through  a  combination  of  onshore, 
offshore  and  nearshore  resources,  both  in-house  and  outsourced.  “Anyone  can 
do  this  work  from  anywhere.” 

And  what  about  the  latest  in  the  IT  buzz  term,  “cloud  computing”?  Using  other 
people’s  applications  over  the  Internet  or  running  your  own  on  a  third-party’s  infra¬ 
structure  allows  CIOs  to  worry  less  about  managing  rising  and  falling  demand  on 
computer  power  and  bandwidth  and  focus  instead  on  driving  business  value.  Bill 
Snyder  reports  on  what  early  adopters  are  learning  in  his  article  on  Page  19. 

Still,  such  arrangements  shouldn’t  be  entered  lightly.  Issues  remain  around 
security,  application  latency  and  pricing  models  for  cloud  computing,  compliance, 
security  and  total  cost  of  management  for  remote  infrastructure  management. 

Some  people  question  whether  these  trends  will  ensure  the  homogenization/ 
commoditization  of  IT.  Others  believe  they’ll  bring  about  a  new  wave  of  custom 
in-house  development  as  people  figure  out  what  is  best  served  by  a  cost/quality 
equation,  and  what  is  a  matter  for  real  differentiation. 

In  a  completely  different  context,  author  Sylvia  Clare  writes  about  letting  go  in 
the  spiritual  sense.  “There  are  really  two  questions....  What  are  the  kinds  of  things 
we  want  to  let  go  of?  and  Why  should  I  do  this?  (i.e.,  What  is  the  benefit  for  me?”) 

Good  questions  for  CIOs  to  ask  themselves  in  thinking  about  how  to  run  IT. 


Abbie  Lundberg,  Editor  in  Chief 

lundberg(a)cio.com 
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Take  away  the  jungle  of  cables.  Take  away  the  so-called 
"normal"  energy  requirements  and  maintenance. 
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Who  Will  Teach? 

We  need  science  and  technology  teachers— and  the 
money  to  pay  them 


Bill  Gates  recently  asked  the  Linkedln  com¬ 
munity,  “How  can  we  encourage  young  people 
to  pursue  careers  in  science  and  technology?” 
Thousands  responded. 

Inspired  by  those  responses,  I  asked  industry 
leaders  a  similar  question,  but  with  this  twist: 
How  can  we  encourage  young  people  to  pursue 
teaching  careers  in  science  and  technology? 

All  of  us  have  been  influenced  by  great  teach¬ 
ers.  My  math  suggests  that  one  great  young  science 
teacher,  over  the  course  of  a  career,  has  the  potential  to  encourage  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  young  people  to  pursue  careers  in  science  or  technology.  With  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  3.2  million  teachers  in  America  slated  to  retire  or  leave  the  profes¬ 
sion  within  10  years,  we  are  going  to  need  plenty  of  new  teachers  in  the  pipeline. 

The  responses  to  my  query  can  be  grouped  in  several  categories.  Topping  the  list 
was  higher  compensation  levels  for  teachers.  The  question  is,  Where  will  we  get 
the  money?  A  new  report  from  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  Munich 
suggests  the  annual  GDP  of  the  United  States  would  be  nearly  1  percent  higher 
each  year  if  the  science  and  math  skills  of  American  students  matched  skills  of 
other  nations.  That  would  add  $80  billion  every  year  to  our  GDP  and,  yes,  that 
could  help  raise  pay  for  teachers. 

Public  relations  and  media  improvements  were  also  mentioned.  The  media 
often  portrays  science  and  technology  professions  as  geeky  and  male-dominated. 
That  stereotype  must  end.  And  what  must  start  is  true  leadership  from  Washing¬ 
ton  calling  for  more  science  and  technology  educators,  not  unlike  the  call  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps  in  1961. 

A  third  grouping  of  responses  suggested  recruiting  “graybeards”  with  under¬ 
graduate  degrees  in  science  and  technology  to  teach  in  America’s  classrooms. 
The  idea  is  similar  to  IBM’s  “Transition  to  Teaching”  program  and  programs  at 
Teach  for  America. 

One  response,  perhaps  my  favorite,  shared  an  ancient  Sanskrit  saying,  “Gurur 
Devo  Bhava,”  meaning  “Teachers  are  respected  as  God.” 

All  in  all,  a  good  collection  of  suggestions.  Those  interested  in  getting  a  PDF 
version  of  the  Stanford  GDP  report,  send  me  an  e-mail. 


Gary  Beach,  Publisher  Emeritus 

gbeach@cio.com 
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Internet  data 
from  New  York 
to  cities  around 
the  world. 

The  greater 
the  glow,  the 
greater  the  IP 
traffic. 


WIREDtothe  WORLD 


telecom  New  York  City  is 
known  as  both  the  epicenter  of 
global  business  and  the  city  that 
never  sleeps.  And,  thanks  to  a  new 
research  project  led  by  MIT’s  Sense- 
able  City  Laboratory,  anyone  can  see 
visual  representations  of  why  those 
reputations  are  true. 

The  project  is  called  New  York 
Talk  Exchange,  and  it  shows  the 
daily  telecommunications  traffic 
coming  into  and  out  of  New  York 
City.  That  traffic  data,  a  combination 
of  Internet  protocol  (IP)  and  voice 
communications,  is  represented  on 
three  large  visualizations  that  hang 


in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
exhibition  “Design  and  the 
Elastic  Mind.”  They  also  appear 
on  the  Senseable  website. 

The  project  “reveals  how  New 
York  connects  with  the  network  of 
global  cities,”  says  Carlo  Ratti,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Senseable  City  Laboratory 
and  associate  professor  of  urban 
studies  and  planning  at  MIT.  In  look¬ 
ing  at  the  city’s  data  flows,  which 
come  from  AT&T’s  networks,  Ratti 
and  his  team  discovered  the  complex 
and  varied  connections  New  Yorkers 
make  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  “The 
pulse  of  the  Continued  on  Page  12 
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It  Pays  to  Track  Your  Reputation  Online 


career  Take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what  you  find  the 
next  time  you  get  that  urge  to  Google  yourself.  What  others 
have  to  say  about  you  online— or  the  pictures  or  videos  that 
they  post— could  come  back  to  haunt  you  professionally. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  executive  recruiters  use  search 
engines  to  learn  about  candidates,  according  to  an 
ExecuNet  survey.  Forty-three  percent  of  recruiters  have 
eliminated  candidates  for  jobs  based  on  information  they 
found  about  the  candidates  online. 

With  those  statistics  in  mind,  it  behooves  you  to  conduct 
regular  searches  of  your  full  name  on  the  Web  to  find  out 
what,  if  anything,  is  being  said  about  you,  say  Kirsten  Dix- 
son  and  William  Arruda,  personal  branding  consultants  and 
authors  of  Career  Distinction:  Stand  Out  by  Building  Your 
Brand.  Managing  your  reputation  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  a  world  where  it’s  easier  than  ever  to  post  or  find  positive 


and  negative  information  about  an  individual. 

If  you  find  negative  information,  Dixson  and  Arruda 
recommend  trying  to  have  it  cleaned  up  or  removed. 

“If  you  can’t,”  they  say,  “add  your  own  positive  content 
alongside  it  and  let  readers  draw  their  own  conclusions.” 

And  while  you’re  messing  about  online,  establish  a 
profile  on  a  social  networking  site.  Sites  like  Linkedln, 
Facebook  and  Ziggs  are  excellent  ways  to  create  or  expand 
one’s  online  identity  and  network  at  the  same  time,  say 
Dixson  and  Arruda.  If  used  appropriately,  they  can  also 
provide  you  with  an  opportunity  to  put  your  best  foot  for¬ 
ward  online  with  recruiters  and  potential  employers. 

“To  get  the  most  out  of  these  sites,  make  sure  your 
content  is  consistent  across  all  of  your  profiles  and 
matches  your  resume,”  they  say. 

-Meridith  Levinson 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  MIT 
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energy  Microsoft  will  release  best  practices  for  administra¬ 
tors  running  data  centers,  focusing  on  energy-saving  strategies 
the  company  is  implementing  in  its  own  operations. 

Those  tips  will  cover  issues  such  as  how  to  pick  a  good  data 
ter  site,  how  to  deal  with  heat  and  manage  power  consump¬ 
tion,  CEO  Steve  Ballmer  said  last  month  at  the  Cebit  trade  show 
in  Hannover,  Germany. 

The  move  is  in  response  to  growing  concern  over  the  release  of 
carbon  dioxide,  a  byproduct  of  burning  fossil  fuels  to  create  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  addition,  power  demands  are  ever-increasing,  Ballmer 
said.  "Information  technology  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
power  consumers  on  the  planet.  We  think  we  have  a  real  respon- 
.  sibility. ..to  reduce  power  consumption  by  the  IT  industry."  (Read 
a  related  story,  “A  Little  Bit  Green,”  Page  40). 

Ballmer  said  Microsoft  has  studied  how  to  engineer  its  prod¬ 
ucts  to  consume  less  power.  For  instance,  Windows  Vista,  its  lat¬ 
est  operating  system,  consumes  3  watts  per  hour  in  idle  mode, 
versus  100  watts  per  hour  for  Windows  XP.  In  some  configura¬ 
tions,  Windows  Server  2008,  the  company's  next-generation 
server,  uses  40  percent  less  power  than  Windows  Server  2003. 

To  increase  its  ability  to  offer  hosted  applications,  Microsoft 
has  built  data  centers  in  Quincy,  Wash.,  where  there  is  cheap, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Ballmer  said.  Emerg¬ 
ing  innovations  could  reduce  power  consumption  in  data  centers 
by  a  factor  of  five,  he  said.  “We’ve  tried  to  be  a  pioneer.. .in  our 
own  data  centers,"  Ballmer  said.  “These  new  data  centers  put  us 
on  a  path  to  be  among  the  most  power-efficient  and  ecologically 
sound  data  centers  in  the  world.”  -Jeremy  Kirk 


Every  Move  You  Make 

w  o  r  k  p  l  a  c  e  Nearly  a  third  of  employers  fired  employees 
forabusing corporate  e-mail,  accordingtothe2007  Electronic 
Monitoring&  Surveillance  survey.  The  reasons: 

_ 
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Violation  of  company  policy 


Inappropriate/offensive  language 

26% 

Excessive  personal  use 

■Ham  22% 

Breach  of  confidentiality  rules 


62% 


mmm  12% 


Other 

SOURCE:  American  Management  Association  and  The  ePolicy  Institute 
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planet,  with  its  different  time  zones,” 
he  says,  “is  also  the  pulse  of  New  York.” 

Globe  Encounters  is  the  first  visu¬ 
alization.  It  uses  3-D,  real-time  ani¬ 
mations  and  glowing  virtual  lines  to 
illustrate  New  York’s  connections  to 
other  cities— a  sort  of  “globalization 
in  real  time,”  according  to  the  team. 

The  greater  the  glow,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  IP  traffic.  The  second,  called 
Pulse  of  the  Planet,  reveals  how  those 
connections  change  over  the  day.  It 
shows  how  the  city  follows  a  24-hour 
schedule,  as  if  it  were  always  awake  to 
connect  to  the  rest  of  the  globe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  project  overview. 

The  last  visualization,  The  World 
Inside  New  York,  examines  the  five 
boroughs,  demonstrating  how  global 
connections  vary  by  neighborhood.  The 
team  calls  this  “globalization  from  the 
bottom.”  For  example,  Mumbai  ranks 
24th  as  the  origin  of  calls  into  Manhattan 
and  11th  in  calls  into  Queens.  Toronto  is  a 
main  destination  for  calls  out  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  but  accounts  for  just  1  percent  of  calls 
from  the  Bronx.  Columbia  University 
professor  Saskia  Sassen  notes  in  the 
project  catalog,  “The  striking  piece  of 
evidence  coming  out  of  this  project  is  that 
global  talk  happens  both  at  the  top  of  the 
economy  and  at  its  lower  end.” 

Using  British  Telecom  data,  the 
team  also  compared  the  relative  con¬ 
nectedness  of  business  rivals  London 
and  New  York.  The  data  shows  New 
York  has  more  reach  into  Asian  and 
South  American  business  hubs,  such 
as  Beijing  and  Bogota.  London  reaches 
more  into  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

The  team  will  also  explore  how  the 
structures  of  global  cities  evolve,  the 
dynamics  of  globalization  and  whether 
more  data  transfers  across  the  globe 
affect  travel.  The  exhibit  runs  until 
May  12. 

- Thomas  Wailgum 
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IT  organizations  have  always  counted  on  the  performance  and  reliability  of  Fujitsu  PRIMERGY  servers.  Thanks  to 
Cool-Safe  technology,  they  can  count  on  lower  utility  bills  and  a  smaller  carbon  footprint,  too.  Even  cooler,  our 
new  PRIMERGY  TX120  tower  server  for  small  businesses  and  SOHOs  is  the  smallest,  quietest,  most 
energy-efficient  tower  server  on  earth.  And  you  don’t  even  need  an  on-site  IT  staff  because  Fujitsu  PRIMERGY 
servers  include  PRIMERGY  Server  View  Remote  Management  software,  which  gives  outside  consultants  or  IT 
i  staff  at  headquarters  all  the  secure  remote  access  they  need.  Flow  cool  is  that?  To  find  out,  go  to 
I  http://us.fujitsu.com/computers/PRIMERGY, 


HIGH  ENERGY-EFFICIENCY. 

/A  Fujitsu  PRIMERGY  7X1 20  tower  server  with  a  Dual-Core  Intel ®  Xeon® 
|  UP  processor  uses  up  to  40  percent  less  power  than  previous  towers. 
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COOL-SAFE  TECHNOLOGY. 

Bigger  fans  and  independent  air  tunnels  improve  airflow,  so 
Fujitsu  PRIMERGY  sewers  can  run  faster,  cooler,  and  quieter. 


BX620  S4  Blade  Servers 


1X120 
Tower  Server 


1X300  S3 
lower  Server 


RX300  S3  Rack  Sewer 


FUJITSU 


Xeon 


inside" 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 

©  2007  Fujitsu  CornputeF  Systems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Fujitsu  and  the  Fujitsu  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Fujitsu 
Limited.  Cool-Safe  is  a  trademark,  and  PRIMERGY  is  a  registered  trademark,  of  Fujitsu-Siemens  Computers  GmbH.  Intel,  Intel  Logo, 
Intel  Inside.  Intel  Inside  Logo,  and  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  trie  United 
States  and  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  and  product  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Dual-core. 
Do  more. 


TRENDLINES 


Cutting 


MOBILE  APPLICATIONS  The 

number  of  U.S.  companies  using  mobile 
data  applications  for  business  purposes  is 
now  94  percent,  up  almost  20  percent  in 
2007  from  the  previous  year,  according  to 
market  research  firm  In-Stat.  And  while 
that  growth  is  expected  to  slow  in  the 
coming  year,  the  company  predicts  spend¬ 
ing  will  continue  to  grow  by  30  percent 
each  year  through  2012. 

.  The  last  10  years  have  seen  businesses 
nearly  double  their  usage  of  mobile  busi¬ 
ness  applications  each  year,  driven  primar¬ 
ily  by  basic  horizontal  applications,  In-Stat 
says.  But  as  they  reach  the  saturation  point 
for  such  products,  attention  will  turn  to  the 
slower-to-implement  vertical  applications. 

Horizontal  wireless  applications— like 
those  for  e-mail,  Internet  access,  instant 
messaging  and  personal  information 
management  (PIM)— are  by  far  the  most 
widely  used  since  they  prove  the  simplest 
to  deploy  and  serve  a  variety  of  employ¬ 
ees,  according  to  In-Stat.  A  survey  the 
firm  conducted  last  year  showed  88  per¬ 
cent  of  companies  used  wireless  e-mail, 

84  percent  provided  wireless  Internet,  65 
percent  employed  mobile  instant  messag¬ 
ing  applications  and  60  percent  managed 
business  information,  such  as  calendars 
and  contacts,  via  mobile  devices. 

“As  business  users  approach  saturation 
for  horizontal  mobile  data  applications, 
most  of  the  growth  potential  remains  for 
vertical  market  applications,”  special¬ 
ized  for  sales  forces,  for  example,  said  Bill 
Hughes,  In-Stat  principal  analyst,  in  a 
release. 

In-Stat  is  also  reporting  that  the  global 
smartphone  market  is  expected  to  increase 
by  an  average  of  33  percent  per  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years,  while  the  number 
of  business  users  with  corporate  phones 
jumped  34  percent  from  2006  to  2007. 

-A  l  Sacco 


Bl:  Retailers’ No.  1 
Tech  Priority 

business  intelligence  Al  I  the  frothy  hype 
over  business  intelligence  tools  is  justly  warranted  in  the 
retail  industry,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Group. 

The  report’s  findings,  that  Bl  tools  can  “build  customer 
knowledge,  improve  visibility  across  the  enterprise  and 
drive  sales,”  are  based  on  survey  results  from  more  than 
200  retailers.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  retailers  currently 
use  Bl  tools,  and  26  percent  plan  to  adopt  a  Bl  system. 

Aberdeen  defines  Bl  not  as  a  single  reporting  or  analyt¬ 
ics  application  applied  to  a  specific  data  set.  Rather,  Bl 
"involves  the  ability  to  access  information  affecting  the 
business,  often  as  the  data  is  created,”  write  analyst  Jea¬ 
nette  Keene  and  research  director  David  Hatch.  "This  can 
involve  one  or  a  multiple  set  of  data  sources,  and  can  affect 
one  or  many  sets  of  decisions,  actions  and  people.” 

The  top  reason  retailers  implement  Bl  systems  is  “to 
quickly  react  to  changes  in  customer  demand.”  They  also 
say  they  need  to  be  more  predictive  with  forecasting  capa¬ 
bilities  (38  percent)  and  improve  customer  loyalty  and 
retention  (also  38  percent).  Aberdeen’s  report  offers  three 
suggestions  to  help  retailers  jump-start  their  Bl  efforts. 

1.  Go  beyond  segmenting  customers.  Bl  can  help  sepa¬ 
rate  profitable  customers  from  unprofitable  ones.  "Retailers 
that  can  identify  and  segment  these  groups  are  able  to  shift 
awareness  and  tactical  marketing  spend  toward  more  prof¬ 
itable  activities,”  says  the  report. 

2.  Prioritize  real-time  alerts  and  updates.  “Consumers 
have  quickly  learned  to  utilize  all  of  the  tools  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  to  educate  themselves  about  products  and  prices,” 
the  researchers  write.  “Do  not  let  a  lag  in  data  access  cause 
lost  opportunities." 

3.  Train  end  users.  Bl  cannot  be  fully  utilized  if  users 

“are  not  adopting  the  tools  and  using  them  to  their  fullest 
potential.”  -Thomas  Wailgum 
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1SK  comes  in  many 

H alcing  risk,  intelligent  dec 
to  manage  security 


Information  security,  privacy  &  data  protection  are  management  issues  with  global  business  implications.  The  associated 
risks  of  doing  business  today  need  to  be  clearly  understood  in  order  to  effectively  manage  your  business  and  protect 
your  organization.  V 


Managing  information  security  &  privacy  risk  at  the  enterprise  level  enables  companies  to  achieve  more  efficient  and 
effective  security  and  data  protection  processes  and  programs.  Issues  such  as  stakeholder  value,  consumer  confidence, 
brand  and  reputation  protection,  and  legal  and  regulatory  compliance  can  be  addressed.  The  Security  &  Privacy 
professionals  of  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP  help  you  take  advantage  of  this  dynamic  situation  while  helping  to  manage 
security  risk.  With  the  largest  security  and  risk  practice  in  the  world,  we  can  help. 


As  an  industry  leader  offering  global  security  and  privacy  solutions,  we  are  focused  on 
delivering  excellent  client  service  through  a  network  of  offices  in  nearly  1 50  countries. 


Our  Security  &  Privacy  practice  offers  a  broad  array  of  services  and  solutions 
in  the  following  areas: 

•  Security 'Management 

•  Privacy  &  Data  Protection 

•  Identity  and  Access  Management 

•  Application  Integrity 

•  Business  Continuity  Management 

•  Vulnerability  Management 

•  Infrastructure  &  Operations  Management 


Deloitte  is  a  Leader  in  Security  Consulting  with  Solid  Depth  and  Global  Reach.' 

"The  Forrester  Wave™:  Security  Consulting,  Q3  2007",  September  2007 


Deloitte  is  best  suited  for  combined  security  and  risk  management  solutions.' 

"The  Forrester  Wave™:  Security  Consulting,  Q3  2007",  September  2007 


Visit  us  online  at  www.deloitte.com/us/security/CI03 


Deloitte 
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Audit  .Tax .  Consulting .  Financial  Advisory 


About  Deloitte 


Deloitte  refers  to  one  or  more  of  Deloitte  Touche  Tohmatsu,  a  Swiss  Verein,  its  member  firms  and  their  respective  subsidiaries  and  affiliates.  As  a  Swiss  Verein 
(association),  neither  Deloitte  Touche  Tohmatsu  nor  any  of  its  member  firms  has  any  liability  for  each  other’s  acts  or  omissions.  Each  of  the  member  firms  is  a 
separate  and  independent  legal  entity  operating  under  the  names  "Deloitte",  "Deloitte  &  Touche",  "Deloitte  Touche  Tohmatsu"  or  other  related  names. 
Services  are  provided  by  the  member  firms  or  their  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  and  not  by  the  Deloitte  Touche  Tohmatsu  Verein. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  USA  LLP  is  the  U.S.  member  firm  of  Deloitte  Touche  Tohmatsu.  In  the  United  States,  services  are  provided  by  the  subsidiaries  of  Deloitte  & 
Touche  USA  LLP  (Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP,  Deloitte  Consulting  LLP,  Deloitte  Financial  Advisory  Services  LLP,  Deloitte  Tax  LLP,  and  their  subsidiaries),  and  not  by 
Deloitte  &  Touche  USA  LLP. 


Member  of  Deloitte  Touche  Tohmatsu 

Copyright  ©  2008  Deloitte  Development  LLC.  All  rights  reserved. 
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tech  ceosto  congress:  Where’s  R&D  Funding? 
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politics  Congress  should  keep  the  promises 
made  in  the  America  Competes  Act  of  2007  and  restore 
funding  to  three  federal  agencies  that  conduct  basic 
research,  a  group  of  tech  CEOs  said. 

The  Technology  CEO  Council,  a  group  respon¬ 
sible  for  public  policy  advocacy  for  the  IT 
community  consisting  of  the  CEOs  of 
IBM,  Dell,  Intel,  Hewlett-Packard  and  six 
other  companies,  sent  a  letter  to  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  in  February  urging  a  funding 
increase  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF), 
the  Department  of  Energy’s  Office  of  Science  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST).  The  agencies’  fiscal  year  2008  budgets  were 
a  combined  $918  million  short  of  targets  promised 
in  the  America  Competes  Act,  which  was  signed 
into  law  last  year.  It  was  expected  to  double  fund¬ 
ing  at  the  three  agencies  over  10  years  in  an  effort  to 
improve  U.S.  science  and  technology  programs. 

According  to  the  American  Physical  Society,  an  advo¬ 
cacy  group  for  physicists,  research  funding  fell  short  of 
promised  levels  by  91  percent  in  the  DoE’s  Office  of  Sci¬ 


ence,  77  percent  at  NSF  and  70  percent  at  NIST. 

The  funding  shortfalls  at  the  DoE’s  Office  of  Science 
will  cause  universities  and  research  labs  to  lay  off  about 
550  scientists,  engineers,  technologists  or  support  staff, 
the  letter  from  the  Technology  CEO  Council 
said.  Scholarships  and  research  grants 
for  promising  science  students  as  well 
as  the  agencies’  ability  to  train  math 
and  science  teachers  for  grade  schools 
and  high  schools  will  also  be  affected. 
Bruce  Mehlman,  executive  director  of  the 
Technology  CEO  Council,  stressed  that  funding  for  fed¬ 
eral  research  is  important  for  U.S.  competitiveness  in 
a  global  economy.  “American  competitiveness  starts 
with  our  innovative  capacity,  our  infrastructure’s 
strength  and  our  ability  to  grow  and  retain  talent.” 
And  according  to  Mehlman,  “In  the  world  of 
$3  trillion  budgets,”  finding  the  money  should  not 
be  difficult.  “So  many  people  have  given  great,  soaring 
speeches  that  they're  for  competitiveness  and  they're 
for  innovation,”  he  said.  “But  you’re  not  for  it  if  you  don't 
fund  it.”  - Grant  Gross 
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How  EDS  Became  a  CIO  Launch  Pad 


on  the  move  Like GE and 
PepsiCo,  EDS  is  a  sprawling  company 
that’s  fertile  ground  for  sourcing 
candidates  for  CIO  positions.  Since 
December  2007,  at  least  three  com¬ 
panies  have  found  their  CIOs  at  EDS: 

United  Airlines  plucked  Keith 
Halbert  from  his  CIO  gig  at  the 
services  provider. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  lured  Matthew 
Bieri,  VP  of  global  delivery  for  EDS’s 
human  resources  outsourcing 
organization. 

IT  outsourcer  CompuCom  hired 
Laurie  Simon,  who  worked  for  EDS  as 
a  client  delivery  executive  responsible 
for  managing  mobile  communica¬ 


tions  and  help  desk  support. 

Breck  Ray,  president  of  executive 
search  firm  Ray  Partners,  says  the 
company’s  size,  scope  and  technology 
expertise  attract  corporate  recruiters 
and  headhunters  who  are  seeking  IT 
leaders.  EDS  employees  often  focus  on 
an  industry,  so  they  develop  expertise 
in  that  sector,  says  Ray.  Thus  when  an 
energy  company,  for  example,  seeks 
an  IT  exec  with  deep  industry  exper¬ 
tise,  EDS  is  on  its  radar. 

What’s  more,  since  EDS  manages 
its  clients'  technology,  employees 
are  exposed  to  many  hardware  and 
software  vendors,  says  Ray.  Thus, 
they  combine  a  solid  understanding 


of  various  technologies  with  their 
industry  expertise,  which  makes  them 
attractive  candidates.  EDS  also  has 
good  training  and  leadership  devel¬ 
opment  programs.  The  company's 
acquisition  of  consultancy  The  Feld 
Group  in  2004  further  filled  its  ranks 
with  CIO  talent. 

Also  key  is  the  openness  of  EDS 
professionals  to  recruiters’  calls.  “You 
have  a  receptive  audience  when  you 
call,"  says  Ray.  "Typically,  companies 
are  prime  recruiting  ground  when 
their  stock  is  way  off  or  they’ve  been 
through  massive  turmoil,  which  EDS 
has  gone  through.” 

-Meridith  Levinson 


cio.com 


Read  Meridith  Levinson's  MOVERS  AND  SHAKERS  blog  for  the  latest  moves.  Find  it  at  blogs.cio.com. 
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Grow  your  enterprise 

without  outgrowing  your  storage. 

In  the  enterprise,  data  protection  means  more  than  just  backing  up  data.  It 
means  safeguarding  massive  amounts  of  information  globally  -  all  while 
navigating  complex  internal  and  regulatory  requirements.  That's  why  the 
world's  largest  enterprises  rely  on  SEPATON  virtual  tape  library  (VTL)  and 
data  deduplication  solutions.  SEPATON's  ContentAware™  approach  helps  en¬ 
terprises  to  reduce  risk  and  improve  operational  efficiency  in  the  data  center. 


Learn  how  SEPATON  can  scale  to  meet  your  enterprise  data  protection 
needs.  Visit  www.SEPATON.com/scale.  Or  call  866.SEPATON. 


SEPATCN 
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ARE  DATACENTER  COOLING  PROBLEMS  TAKING  OVER  YOUR  LIFE? 

Call  us.  We're  Digital  Realty  Trust,  the  largest  owner  and  operator  of  datacenters  in  the  industry.  Since  we've  built 
over  200  datacenters,  we  know  how  to  deliver  facilities  with  efficient  cooling  architectures.  To  receive  a  limited  edition 
Hot  Head  bobblehead  and  learn  more,  download  our  whitepaper,  "A  Datacenter  Cooling  Primer/'  or  sign  up  for  one  of 
our  upcoming  datacenter  cooling  seminars  at  www.digitalrealtytrust.com/hhl 
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Goodbye  big  data 
centers,  hello 
applications  run¬ 
ning  in  the  cloud? 
Behind  the  hype 
around  cloud 
computing,  CIOs 
are  exploring 
when  and  how 
to  use  this 
option  wisely. 


Cloud  Computing: 

Not  Just  Pie  in  the  Sky 

BY  BILL  SNYDER 

DATA  CENTER  |  Writer  Nicholas  Carr  will  earn  the  enmity  of  even  more  tech  veter¬ 
ans  with  his  newest  prediction:  Cloud  computing  will  put  most  IT  departments  out  of 
business.  “IT  departments  will  have  little  left  to  do  once  the  bulk  of  business  computing 
shifts  out  of  private  data  centers  and  into  the  cloud,”  Carr  writes  in  his  new  book,  The 
Big  Switch:  Rewiring  the  World,  from  Edison  to  Google. 

An  exaggeration?  Of  course.  But  there’s  a  kernel  of  truth  beneath  the  hyperbole.  Cloud 
computing,  once  a  concept  as  murky  as  its  name  suggests,  is  becoming  a  legitimate  emerg¬ 
ing  technology  and  piquing  the  interest  of  forward-looking  CIOs.  Out-of-control  costs  for 
power,  personnel  and  hardware,  limited  space  in  data  centers,  and  above  all,  a  desire  to 
simplify,  have  encouraged  significant  numbers  of  startups— and  a  still  small  number  of 
enterprises— to  move  more  infrastructure  into  a  third-party-provided  cloud. 

“The  concept  of  cloud  computing  makes  enormous  sense,”  says  Andre  Mendes,  the 
CIO  of  Special  Olympics.  “It  helps  the  CIO  abstract  another  layer  of  complexity  from  the 
organization  and  concentrate  on  providing  the  higher  levels  of  value.”  Mendes,  who’s 
now  moving  much  of  his  data  center  outside  his  enterprise  via  conventional  hosting 
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services,  says  he  expects  to  move  toward 
the  cloud  in  the  next  few  years. 

Why  now?  Enabling  technologies, 
including  nearly  ubiquitous  bandwidth 
and  widespread  server  virtualization, 
plus  the  lessons  learned  from  the  rapid 
ascent  of  software  as  a  service  (SaaS), 
are  encouraging  CIOs  to  think  further 
outside  the  data  center. 

To  be  sure,  it’s  still  the  early  days  of 
cloud  computing.  Concerns  around  secu¬ 
rity  and  application  latency,  to  name  two 
of  the  issues  most  commonly  raised  by 
the  IT  community,  are  real.  Also,  provid¬ 
ers  have  not  fully  formulated  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  pricing  models,  which  is  one 
reason  that  some  CIOs  who  did  not  reap 


the  desired  ROI  from  SaaS  now  look  at 
cloud  computing  skeptically.  Yet  another 
issue.-  transparency.  Entrusting  mission- 
critical  applications  and  data  to  a  third 
party  means  the  customer  has  to  know 
exactly  how  cloud  providers  handle  key 
security  and  architectural  issues.  How 
transparent  providers  will  be  about  those 
details  remains  an  open  question. 

A  New  Level  of  Scalability 

Unlike  many  “next  big  things,”  cloud 
computing  didn’t  just  spring  fully 
formed  from  the  brain  of  a  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  whiz  kid.  “It’s  the  logical  corollary  of 
what  happened  in  computing  over  the 
last  30  years.  In  a  sense,  it’s  a  return  to 
the  past;  time-sharing  on  steroids,”  says 
Mendes. 

True  enough,  but  it’s  easier  to  get  ana¬ 
lysts  and  IT  insiders  to  talk  about  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  goals  of  a  cloud  than  it  is  to  pin 
down  an  exact  definition.  Keep  in  mind, 
too,  that  different  vendors  will  spin 
cloud  computing  differently.  Salesforce 
.corn’s  vision  of  the  cloud  looks  much  like 


the  SaaS  you  know  today;  IBM’s  vision 
includes  mash-ups  of  massive  customer 
data  sets  on  the  fly. 

“The  cloud  is  basically  a  combination 
of  grid  computing,  which  was  mostly 
about  raw  processing  power,  and  soft¬ 
ware  as  a  service,”  says  analyst  Dennis 
Byron  of  Research  2.0.  “In  effect  the 
cloud  is  network  virtualization.” 

Dennis  Quan,  CTO  of  IBM’s  High  Per¬ 
formance  On  Demand  Solutions,  says, 
“We’ve  designed  the  cloud  around  vir¬ 
tualization.  You  have  a  data  center  with 
many  servers  and  they  are  all  turned 
into  virtual  machines.” 

One  difference  from  the  now  famil¬ 
iar,  multi-tenant  SaaS  model,  in  which 


numerous  clients  access  a  provider’s 
application:  Cloud  computing  environ¬ 
ments  also  allow  the  customer  to  run 
his  own  applications  on  the  provider’s 
infrastructure. 

At  the  provider  level,  the  goal  is  to 
dynamically  assign  computing  work¬ 
loads  as  customer  jobs  come  in,  notes 
William  Fellows,  an  analyst  with  The  451 
Group.  That  approach  helps  the  vendor 
maximize  its  resources  and  lets  the  cus¬ 
tomer  ask  for  more  computing  power  on 
the  fly.  That’s  a  key  point.  A  big  goal  of 
cloud  computing,  whether  IBM’s  Blue 
Cloud  or  Amazon’s  EC2  (Elastic  Cloud 
Computing),  is  rapid  scalability. 

But  elasticity  is  probably  a  better  term, 
says  Barney  Pell,  founder  and  CTO  of 
Powerset,  a  San  Francisco-based  startup 
company  building  a  natural  language 
search  engine.  By  elastic,  Pell  means  the 
ability  to  stretch  out  when  needed— and 
then  snap  back.  His  company  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  index  an  enormous  chunk  of  the 
Web,  and  that  compute-intensive  task 
goes  on  most  of  the  time.  The  work 


involves  major  spikes  by  users  that 
would  exceed  the  company’s  normal 
computing  capacity. 

Rather  than  buy  enough  servers  and 
other  infrastructure  to  meet  peak  needs, 
Powerset  became  an  early  customer  of 
Amazon’s  EC2  and  S3,  Amazon’s  related 
storage  service.  Powerset  pays  for  the 
resources  as  it  uses  them,  freeing  up  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts  of  cash.  Pell  says. 

Pell  suggests  that  IT  executives  con¬ 
sidering  cloud  services  start  by  closely 
examining  which  resources  their  data 
center  uses  all  the  time— and  which 
are  needed  only  during  periods  of  peak 
demand.  What’s  more,  the  use  of  an 
elastic  service  gives  IT  time  to  establish 
a  baseline,  that  is,  the  minimum  level  of 
resources  needed  to  run  the  business  at 
all  times. 

Similarly,  groups  or  departments 
within  enterprises  often  have  the  need  to 
prototype  or  handle  a  specific  project  but 
don’t  have  the  budget  or  desire  to  buy  the 
needed  infrastructure.  Indeed,  IBM  itself 
is  using  its  internal  cloud  to  supply  the 
resources  needed  for  prototyping  new 
applications  or  services,  says  Quan.  Not 
every  project  uses  that  internal  cloud, 
but  more  than  100  have,  he  adds. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  used 
Amazon  Web  Services  (EC2  and  S3)  to 
generate  PDFs  of  11  million  articles  in  the 
paper’s  archives  in  less  than  24  hours 
using- 100  instances  of  EC2,  instead  of 
buying  hardware  for  the  project,  Derek 
Gottfrid,  senior  software  architect  for 
the  Times,  wrote  in  his  blog. 

Flexibility  Up,  Costs  Down 

For  some  enterprises,  cloud  computing 
can  help  a  CIO  tackle  several  problems 
at  once,  as  was  the  case  for  Schumacher 
Group  CIO  Doug  Menefee.  Upon  join¬ 
ing  the  Lafayette,  Louisiana-based  com¬ 
pany  three  years  ago,  Menefee  had  to 
tackle  a  disaster-planning  gap  and  find 
new  ways  for  IT  to  keep  up  with  rapid 
business  growth. 

Headquartered  two  hours  west  of  New 
Orleans  and  35  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of 


“Cloud  computing  helps  the  CIO 
concentrate  on  providing  higher 
levels  of  value.” 

-Andre  Mendes,  CIO,  Special  Olympics 
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Xerox  Global  Services  helps  organizations  find, 
modify  and  manage  documents  instantly.  Result? 
Service  levels  up.  Processing  costs  down. 

There’s  a  new  way  to  look  at  it. 


Where  are  mission-critical  documents  when  you  need 
them?  In  a  file  cabinet?  A  computer?  Our  professional 
and  document  outsourcing  services  digitize  and  manage 
critical  business  processes,  taking  paper  and  manual  steps 
out.  The  results  are  a  dramatic  reduction  in  processing 
costs,  a  significant  improvement  in  workflow,  and  a 

xerox.com/retrieve  1-8OO-ASK-XEROX 


distinct  competitive  edge  that  comes  from  working  faster 
and  more  efficiently  than  your  competition.  Who  do  we 
retrieve  for?  JPMorgan  Chase  &  Co.  and  Enterprise 
Rent-A-Car  Company.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you.  To  see 
how  we  handle  everything  from  accounting  and  contracts 
to  HR  and  legal,  visit  us  today  at  xerox.com/retrieve. 

xerox 
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Mexico,  Schumacher  staffs  emergency 
rooms  for  150  hospitals  across  the  U.S.  It 
only  takes  a  glance  at  the  map  to  see  how 
close  Schumacher  came  to  being  hit  by 
hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita.  “It  was  an 
eye-opener,”  says  Menefee.  “We  didn’t 
have  disaster  recovery  and  business 
continuity  capabilities.  Had  our  head¬ 
quarters  gone  down,  it  would  have  taken 
all  of  the  regional  offices  down  with  it.” 

At  the  same  time,  Schumacher’s  IT 
group  was  struggling  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  of  a  company  whose  rev¬ 
enue  was  growing  20  percent  to  30  per¬ 
cent  a  year— even  faster  when  measured 
by  the  number  of  complex  contracts  it 


needed  to  manage.  “We  can  go  out  and 
turn  on  five  or  six  hospitals  tomorrow. 
We  need  the  flexibility  to  move  data 
quickly,”  Menefee  says.  But  setting  up 
and  provisioning  new  regional  offices 
was  taking  months. 

As  Menefee  settled  into  his  new  job, 
he  realized  that  running  at  least  some  of 
his  applications  outside  Schumacher’s 
data  center  would  solve  a  number  of 
problems.  Menefee  decided  to  combine 
a  custom  application  built  by  Apptus— 
an  ISV— with  a  Salesforce.com  CRM 
application  to  handle  thousands  of  con¬ 
tracts  among  his  company,  the  hospitals 
and  the  doctors.  Those  moves,  which 
involved  about  half  of  the  company’s  IT 
infrastructure,  avoided  the  expense  of 
his  hiring  an  additional  three  to  five  full¬ 
time  IT  staffers,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  to 
$80,000  each  a  year,  plus  a  large  outlay 
for  additional  hardware,  he  says. 

Security,  of  course,  poses  an  issue. 
“Single  sign-on  service  and  password 
management  were  the  biggest  pain 
points,”  says  Menefee. 

While  very  upbeat  about  his  experi¬ 


ence  in  the  cloud,  Menefee  says  his  data 
center  isn’t  going  away  anytime  soon. 
The  company  deals  with  very  large 
image  files  and  charts  scanned  into 
the  system,  which  means  that  latency 
becomes  an  issue.  So  for  now,  that  type 
of  work  stays  in  house.  There’s  also  “a 
beast”  of  a  legacy  billing  system  to  deal 
with  that  wouldn’t  fit  well  into  a  hosted 
environment,  he  says. 

Is  Schumacher  utilizing  cloud  tech¬ 
nology,  or  is  it  really  SaaS?  “There’s  a 
lot  of  gray  area  around  that  term  [cloud 
computing],”  Menefee  says.  “But  forme, 
the  idea  of  us  using  an  infrastructure 
that  isn’t  our  own,  that  is,  managed  out¬ 


side,  makes  it  a  cloud.  But  I’m  not  look¬ 
ing  to  be  part  of  a  trend.  I  find  a  problem 
and  look  for  a  solution.” 

Control  Fears 

Security,  latency,  service  levels  and 
availability  are  issues  that  rightly  con¬ 
cern  IT  executives  when  the  talk  turns 
to  cloud  computing.  Vendors  will  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  next  few 
years  to  resolve  them  to  IT’s  satisfac¬ 
tion.  But  there’s  also  a  less  concrete,  but 
important,  issue  on  the  cloud  comput¬ 
ing  table:  culture. 

“Some  people  still  view  this  as  a 
loss  of  control,”  says  Adam  Selipsky, 
Amazon’s  vice  president  for  product 
management  and  developer  relations. 
“They’re  starting  to  come  to  terms  with 


Cloud  Jargon,  Explained 


Want  plain  English  help  with  the  cloud 
hype?  See  CLOUD  COMPUTING:  WATCH 
OUT,  IT’S  RAINING  JARGON  at  http:// 
advice.cio.com/laurianne_mclaughlin/ 
cloud_computing_watch_out_it_its_ 
rainingjargon.  CI0.C0IT1 


Top  Three 
Reasons  IT 
Fears  the 
Cloud: 

Almost 

nonexistent 

SLAs.  Few 

customer 

references. 

Security 

concerns. 

SOURCE:  Forrester  Research,  "Is  Cloud 
Computing  Ready  For  the  Enterprise?” 


the  idea  of  data  leaving  their  four  walls, 
but  we’re  not  there  yet.” 

Indeed,  when  asked  what  advice  he 
has  for  other  CIOs  considering  cloud 
computing,  Schumacher’s  Menefee 
says,  “Your  traditional  IT  staffer  is  going 
to  be  resistant.  Enlist  the  guys  who  have 
experience  developing  for  the  Web.” 

More  caveats:  Although  it’s  not  a 
common  issue,  some  applications 
call  for  specific  hardware.  If  that’s  the 
case,  says  Forrester  principal  analyst 
James  Staten,  forget  about  running  the 
application  in  the  cloud.  And  database 
performance  in  the  cloud  can  still  be 
problematic,  says  John  Engates,  CTO 
of  Rackspace,  an  IT  hosting  company 
based  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  though, 
CIOs  will  find  benefits  from  cloud  ser¬ 
vices,  including  more  scalability,  faster 
deployment  times,  and  a  simpler  data 
center.  There’s  no  rush,  but  while  you 
keep  your  feet  on  the  ground,  it’s  time 
to  take  a  peek  into  the  cloud.  QQ 


Bill  Snyder  is  a  California-based  freelance 
writer.  To  comment  on  this  article,  please  go 
to  www.cio.com/article/192701. 


“Single  sign-on  service  and  password 
management  were  the  biggest  pain 
points.” 

-Doug  Menefee,  CIO,  Schumacher  Group 
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Enterprise  Networking  Built  Around  You. 

XO  Communications  built  a  state-of-the-art  IP  network 
from  the  ground  up  with  business  customers  in  mind. 
Now,  we've  put  a  decade  of  successful  business 
experience  into  building  an  enterprise-grade  IP 
product  suite.  And  we've  assembled  an  Enterprise 
Solutions  Group  to  bring  you  the  best,  most  flexible 
communications  solutions. ..created  and  delivered 
with  unmatched  customer  focus. 


Enterprise  ready: 

•  State-of-the-art  IP  network 

•  Metro  and  national  fiber 
network  reaches  75  markets 

•  Converged  enterprise  networking 

•  Customized  communications  solutions 

•  End-to-end  security  &  reliability 

•  Unmatched  support  and  responsiveness 


With  more  than  one  million  metro  fiber  miles, 
an  18,000-route-mile  intercity  network,  and  more 
than  900  central  office  collocations,  XO  is  in  the 
places  your  enterprise  needs  to  be,  helping  meet  your 
business  objectives  with  a  network  built  around  you. 


Let  us  build  a  solution  around  you. To  learn  more  about  XO 
Enterprise  Solutions,  visit  our  website  or  call  888.718.7595. 


www.xo.com/ 

builtaroundyou 
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Compliance  and  the  CIO 

There  are  more  government  rules  for  companies  to  follow  and  more  legal 
risks  for  not  doing  so.  Here’s  how  to  design  and  implement  an  effective 
compliance  program. 

II  i 

With  compliance  emerging  as  one  of  today's  most 

prevalent  business  issues,  multiple  corporate  functions  are 
:onverging  to  address  quality,  risk  and  overall  compliance  man- 
jement.  This  convergence,  though  arguably  more  efficient,  may 
not  be  an  intuitive  state  for  policies  and  processes  traditionally  created  in  silos. 

Nor  is  convergence  always  a  logical  process  for  the  people  who  operate,  manage 

II 

and  implement  those  policies  and  processes. 

As  the  visibility  of  compliance  continues  to  rise, 
so  too  does  the  importance  placed  on  information 
technology  and  the  CIO.  IT’s  mandate  has  expanded 
post  Sarbanes-Oxley  (Sox)  beyond  the  traditional 
charge  of  keeping  the  lights  on  and  the  company  out 
of  trouble.  IT  and  the  CIO  now  share  responsibility 
for  making  the  business  better.  Ironically,  one  of  the 
most  “siloed”  of  functions  has  become  one  of  the 
most  well-positioned  to  do  just  that. 

A  Look  at  the  Compliance 
Landscape 

Understanding  IT’s  evolving  role  requires  under- 
standing  the  compliance  landscape.  Every  company 
operates  with  rules  and  regulations,  which  vary  by 
industry,  geography,  size  or  other  factors.  Histori¬ 


cally,  compliance  criteria  have  centered  on  financial 
or  environmental  issues.  Many  were  created  and 
implemented  in  response  to  a  particular  issue; 
likewise,  they  may  have  been  executed  and  moni¬ 
tored  at  the  business-unit  or  departmental  level  via 
spreadsheets  or  other  manual  means. 

As  the  regulatory  environment  changes,  so  do 
the  requirements  for  automated,  repeatable  con¬ 
trols  and  processes  around  the  classic  information 
compliance  drivers— internal  controls  over  finan¬ 
cial  reporting,  controls  to  protect  and  govern  the  use 
of  personal  information,  protection  of  intellectual 
property,  records  management  and  e-discovery 
rules.  What’s  more,  a  set  of  standards  are  arising 
that  are  global  in  scope,  with  Sox  in  the  U.S.  spawn¬ 
ing  similar  legislation  in  Japan,  Canada,  Australia, 
France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  The  U.K.’s  Finan- 
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Screaming  at  the  IT  guy  because  you  can't  get  dial  tone 


What's  worse  about  your  phone  system:  not  having  dial  tone,  or  having  nothing  but  dial  tone? 
OK,  trick  question.  But  the  answer  lies  in  the  suite  of  applications  we've  developed  as  a  part 
of  our  IP  PBX  solution,  including  multimedia  queuing,  presence  management,  speech-enabled 
unified  messaging,  conferencing,  call  recording,  and  more.  Try  to  get  all  that  out  of  your  PBX. 
Full-time. 

"Looking  for  More  than  Dial  Tone?"  Watch  our  webinar  on-demand. 

Visit  www.inin.com/dialtone  to  register  for  the  free  download. 
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cial  Services  Authority’s  foray  into  outcomes- 
based  regulation  has  also  sparked  interest. 

Legal  risk  and  the  implications  of  non- 
compliance  are  also  expanding,  with  con¬ 
sequences  ranging  from  significant  fines  to 
jail  time  for  executives.  Information  itself 
has  become  a  regulated  asset,  with  specific  criteria  for  its 
protection,  privacy,  use  and  retention.  Changes  to  the  rules 
regarding  document  retention  are  making  it  harder  for  com¬ 
panies  to  mount  effective  litigation  defense. 

Inefficient  processes,  the  complex  regulatory  and  busi¬ 
ness  environment,  and  a  talent  shortage  are  placing  unprec¬ 
edented  demand  on  systems  and  procedures.  The  “typical” 
organization  has  core  compliance  accountabilities  for  mul¬ 
tiple  functions  and  business  units.  Against  this  backdrop 
come  the  growing  expectations  of  stakeholders.  They  want 
effective  compliance  risk  management  and  transparency  in 
their  strategies,  a  reasonable  return  on  the  significant  invest¬ 
ments  made  in  information  technology,  plus  measurable 
means  for  improving  the  business  overall. 


The  Convergence  Conundrum 

The  CIO  can  leverage  IT  capabilities  to  achieve  sustain¬ 
able  compliance  by  implementing  an  effective,  integrated 
program  with  built-in  components  to  align  and  coordinate 
related  functions,  processes,  and  activities  as  well  as  provide 
oversight  and  risk  coverage.  That,  however,  may  be  easier 
said  than  done. 

To  see  how  far  convergence  has  gone  and  how  companies 
operate  in  that  environment,  Ernst  &  Young  chats  with  cli¬ 
ents  and  conducts  formal  studies  and  surveys.  One  survey 
focused  on  the  financial  services  industry,  which  operates  in 
a  highly  regulated  environment.  It  found  most  companies 

were  in  the  early  stages 


A  Unified  Approach 


For  advice  about  creating  a  framework 

for  COMPLIANCE  read  Tear  Down  that 
Silo  at  www.cio.com/article/142750. 

cio.com 


of  convergence  and  their 
activities  were  driven 
by  short-term  objec¬ 
tives  such  as  improving 
efficiency  and  reducing 
costs.  Common  barri¬ 
ers  included  the  tendency  toward  siloed  infrastructures  and 
people’s  natural  resistance  to  change,  particularly  around  the 
highly  sensitive  areas  of  risk  management  and  compliance. 

So  who  can  help?  With  information  as  the  common 
denominator,  it’s  easy  to  see  IT  and  the  CIO  taking  on  new 
responsibility. 

Leading  companies  are  focusing  resources  on  how  to  bet¬ 
ter  integrate  compliance  enterprisewide  as  a  part  of  business 
operations  and  decision  making.  Companies  that  once  invested 
in  compliance  programs  because  they  had  to  are  beginning  to 
invest  because  they  want  to.  They  see  the  value  proposition  in 
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IT  is  expert  at  facilitating  business 
process  improvement  due  to  its  role  in 
Sox  compliance,  ERP  implementation 
or  other  transformational  projects. 


technology-enabled  compliance  measures  that  also  improve 
business  processes  and  performance.  One  driver  of  this  new 
mind-set  is  IT. 

IT  is  often  the  expert  at  facilitating  business  process 
improvement  because  of  its  role  in  Sox  compliance,  ERP 
implementation  or  other  transformational  projects.  This 
gives  the  CIO  a  seat  at  the  executive  table  when  compliance 
strategy  is  planned  and  strategic  business  goals  are  set. 

One  way  IT  can  help  is  by  cataloging  what  rules,  regulations 
and  laws  specifically  apply  to  the  company.  It  can  also  create  a 
robust  infrastructure  and  a  repeatable  mechanism  for  identi¬ 
fying  and  tracking  any  overlaps,  inconsistencies  and  conflicts. 
Finally,  IT  is  unique  in  its  ability  to  move  well  beyond  the  data 
center  in  response  to  its  expanded  mandate  to  create  value, 
rationalize  costs  and  manage  risk  for  the  enterprise. 

IT  can  also  identify  the  state  of  the  company’s  compliance 
controls,  processes  and  capabilities.  Many  existing  IT  invest¬ 
ments— ERP  systems,  reporting  systems  and  controls  moni¬ 
toring  systems  implemented  to  support  Sox  compliance— can 
be  leveraged  to  improve  compliance. 

The  objective  of  risk  convergence  is  to  establish  an  inte¬ 
grated  approach  and  a  consistent  set  of  processes  that  reduce 
redundant  control  activities,  eliminate  duplication  in  the 
business  units,  cut  costs  and  support  strategic  decision 
making.  Convergence  can  reduce  compliance  gaps  and  risk 
management  fatigue  in  the  business  units.  It  can  facilitate  a 
risk  and  control  model  that  is  more  efficient  and  effective  in 
supporting  business  needs,  responding  to  regulatory  change 
and  addressing  demands  for  more  granular  risk- related  dis¬ 
closure.  Compliance  mandates  come  down  to  issues  of  integ¬ 
rity,  security,  confidentiality  and  access. 

IT  can  establish  itself  as  the  center  of  excellence  within 
the  business  for  facilitating  compliance  and  business  pro¬ 
cess  improvement  by  expanding  its  charter  and  leveraging 
its  potential  for  value  delivery.  Risk  convergence,  although 
challenging,  is  possible.  Choosing  this  path  will  create  a 
flexible,  efficient,  sustainable  risk  management  framework 
that  supports  today’s  business  requirements  and  those  of 
the  future.  K3Q 


Matt  Podowitz  is  an  executive  director  in  the  Risk  Advisory  Services 
practice  of  Ernst  &  Young  and  is  the  firm’s  global  IT  effectiveness 
leader.  Brian  Tretick  is  an  executive  director  in  the  Risk  Advisory 
Services  practice  of  Ernst  &  Young.  To  comment  on  this  article  go  to 
www.cio.com/articte/170000. 


Staffing  Services  ...and  the  systems  architect  who  ensures  a  predictable. 

Team  Services  stable  web  experience  for  your  online  business. 

Component  Services 

Workforce  Management  Services  !'ve  always  liked  the  challen9e  of  building  things  from  scratch.  Truth  is,  being 

idle  was  never  a  trait  I  mastered  well,  so  i  suppose  i'd  describe  myself  as 
a  patient  person  with  a  restless  mind. 

Learning  has  been  a  critical  aspect  of  my  life,  and  why  !  find  the  relationship 
with  TEKsystems  so  rewarding.  They  understand  my  passion  to  create 
something  that  didn't  exist  before,  and  that  it  is  both  an  intellectual 
and  professional  pursuit. 

Having  worked  with  the  company  for  many  years  now  in  multiple 
positions  and  in  multiple  locations,  my  experience  could  best  be  termed 
as  continuous  forward  movement.  They  offer  an  unwavering  commitment 
to  help  me  attain  and  surpass  my  career  goals,  regardless  of  where 
I  ultimately  choose  to  set  down  roots. 


T£K 

systems. 


people  you  can  trust  results  you  can  count  on 


TEKsystems  detivers  a  true  win-win  situation  to  both  clients  and  Technical 
Professionals  because  not  only  do  they  have  an  exceptional  ability  to  match 
talent  to  client,  their  business  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  fairness  and  honesty. 

My  name  is  Max,  and  i  am  Technology  Execution.  What  do  you  need  done? 

Go  to  www.teksystems.com  or  call  888-835-7978  for  more  information. 


TEKsystems,  Inc.  is  an  Allegis  Group,  Inc.  company.  Copyright  ©  2008  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  vendor’s  location  is  one 
of  the  last  considerations 
when  International  Finance 
Corp.  CIO  Bill  Piatt  contracts 
for  infrastructure  support. 
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Controlled 

Remote  infrastructure  management 
outsourcing— the  hot  buzzword  for 
offshoring  IT  operations  work— is  big 
business  for  India’s  IT  services  providers 
and  a  competitive  imperative  for 
U.S.-based  outsourcers. 

But  is  it  right  for  you? 

BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


BILL  PIATT,  CIO  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

(IFC),  sits  in  his  Washington,  D.C.,  office  just  three  floors  above  the  company’s  primary 
data  center.  But  for  all  he  cares,  that  server  room  could  be  halfway  around  the  globe.  After 
all,  many  of  the  people  who  manage  that  infrastructure  are.  Satyam  Computer  Services 
provides  global  network  monitoring,  database  administration  and  mail  server  mainte¬ 
nance  from  a  network  operations  center  in  Chennai,  India. 

“Why  would  anyone  think  this  is  unusual?”  wonders  Piatt,  who,  in  the  past,  worked  for 
IT  services  providers  Unisys  and  CGI  and  was  CIO  for  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion.  “All  infrastructure  is  managed  remotely.  No  one’s  ever  sitting  inside  your  data  center 
anyway,  even  if  it  is  in  your  basement.  Admins  are  working  from  a  different  building  or  a 
different  city  or,  if  it’s  a  weekend,  logging  on  from  home.  Remote 
infrastructure  management  is  something  that  virtually  every 
organization  does  every  single  day.  But  people  somehow  think 
there’s  a  material  difference  if  that  work  is  done  offshore.” 

In  fact,  the  offshore  delivery  of  infrastructure  management 
services— from  network  services  and  help  desk  support  to 
server  maintenance  and  desktop  management— is  becoming 
more  mainstream.  And  while  Piatt  sees  that  as  no  big  deal,  it’s 
a  huge  deal  for  providers  of  these  services.  Depending  on  whom 
you  ask,  the  total  market  for  remote  infrastructure  management 
services  is  anywhere  from  $80  billion  to  $120  billion.  Today, 


Reader  ROI 

::  Why  infrastructure 
management  is  moving 
offshore 

::  Reasons  for  and  against 
remote  infrastructure 
management 

::  The  influence  of  offshore 
vendors  on  legacy 
infrastructure  services 
providers 
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In  a  complex  IT  world,  you  need  to  find  help  that's 
reliable  and  easy  to  manage.  Windows  Server*2008, 
with  its  Windows  PowerShell™  scripting  environment 
and  Server  Manager,  helps  you  automate  key  tasks 
and  manage  server  roles  to  deliver  superhuman 
reliability.  It's  the  true  power  of  the  server  unleashed. 

Meet  the  new  Windows  Server  2008 

at  serverunleashed.com 


Windows  Server  2008 
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Competition  for  Your 
Infrastructure  Dollars 

U.S.  and  European  vendors  do  a  hefty  business  in 
infrastructure  management.  But  with  aggressive 
growth  strategies,  India’s  IT  services  providers  are 
poised  to  win  more. 


Company 

Percent  of  Revenue  from 
Infrastructure 

Management  (2006) 

Annual  Growth  Rate 

TOP  U.S.  PROVIDERS 

EDS 

56% 

7% 

T-Systems 

36% 

4% 

Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

27% 

4%  ■  >| 

IBM 

25% 

2% 

Hewlett-Packard 

5% 

6%  III 

65% 


HCL 


12% 


Wipro 


12% 


50% 


9% 
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Tata  Consultancy  Services  6% 
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SOURCE:  Forrester  Research 


for  traditional,  large  global  outsourcers, 
less  than  5  percent  of  revenue  from  infra¬ 
structure  outsourcing  is  derived  from 
services  delivered  from  an  offshore  loca¬ 
tion  back  into  North  America  or  Western 
Europe,  says  Kurt  Potter,  research  director 
for  Gartner.  But  experts  say  that  offshore 
take  is  growing  at  20  percent  to  30  percent 
annually,  as  global  IT  services  providers 
amp  up  their  offshore  delivery  capabilities 
and  CIOs  look  to  cut  infrastructure  costs. 

Approximately  70  percent  to  80  percent  of 
vendor  IT  outsourcing  proposals  hitting 
the  market  today  contain  some  form  of  off¬ 
shore  infrastructure  delivery  of  services, 
says  Adam  Strichman,  senior  partner  of 
Nautilus  Advisors. 

Offshore  vendors— particularly  the  big¬ 
ger,  Indian  multinationals  such  as  Wipro 
and  Tata  Consultancy  Services  (TCS)— see 
infrastructure  management  as  the  next  big 
source  of  revenue  as  demand  for  offshore 
application  development  and  maintenance 
stabilizes.  Between  2003  and  2005,  the 
number  of  offshore  vendors  capable  of 
handling  infrastructure  tasks  tripled  to 
15,000,  according  to  McKinsey.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  India’s  National  Association  of  Soft¬ 
ware  and  Services  Companies  (Nasscom) 
published  a  report  (compiled  by  McKinsey)  proclaiming  that 
up  to  three-quarters  of  all  infrastructure  management  roles 
could  be  offshored,  creating  a  $26  billion  to  $28  billion  revenue 
opportunity  by  2013,  of  which  Indian  companies  could  capture 
about  half.  Meanwhile,  more  established  U.S.  and  European 
infrastructure  outsourcing  providers  view  offshore  delivery  as 
a  way  to  compete  on  price  with  their  offshore  rivals  and  improve 
their  own  slim  margins. 


Both  these  legacy  and  emerging  infrastructure  services  pro¬ 
viders  are  counting  on  plenty  more  CIOs  like  Piatt  willing  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  line.  “You  have  to  get  better  and  better  at  driv¬ 
ing  operational  costs  down  so  you  can  do  more  project  work,” 
says  Steve  Bandrowczak,  CIO  for  Nortel.  CIOs  have  “consoli¬ 


dated  their  data  centers,  rationalized  their  servers,  implemented 
ITIL,”  says  Potter.  “This  holds  promise.” 

Promise,  certainly,  but  no  guarantees.  While  the  offshoring 
of  many  infrastructure  management  services  is  possible,  it  is 
not  the  best  choice  for  every  company,  situation  or  type  of  work. 
(See  “How  Much  Can  You  Send  Offshore,”  Page  39.)  The  risks 
and  additional  management  overhead  incurred  when  offshor¬ 
ing  discrete  projects  or  application  development  work  are  only 

compounded  when  sending  critical, 
real-time  operational  support  around 
the  world.  Issues  like  training  and  gov¬ 
ernance  can  be  tricky.  While  there  are 
some  labor  cost  savings  to  be  reaped  by 
offshoring  infrastructure  management 
tasks,  the  limited  savings  may  not  be 
worth  it  for  some  IT  leaders.  Others  may 
be  constrained  by  compliance  require¬ 
ments  or  political  considerations.  “CIOs 
have  to  step  back  and  ask  themselves 
what  they’re  trying  to  accomplish  with  infrastructure  outsourc¬ 
ing.  Cost  savings?  Optimization?  Transformation?  Efficiency?” 
advises  Peter  Iannone,  head  of  the  IT  practice  for  outsourcing 
consultancy  EquaTerra.  “You  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  range  of 
options,  the  business  value  and  trade-offs  of  each.” 


“  Whenyou  think  aboutwhere  this  work  is  going 
to  be  done five  to  10 years from  now,  everyone 
will  be  going  to  Bangalore  because  those  skills 
may  no  longer  be  present  in  the  U.S.  ” 

-INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORP.  CIO  BILL  PIATT 
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Offshore  or  onshore, 
traditional  systems 
integrators  have  an 
advantage  because 
they’ve  provided  the 
equipment  they  man¬ 
age,  says  Nortel  CIO 
Steve  Bandrowczak. 
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Infrastructure 
Outsourcing  in  the  Age  of 
Convergence 

Once  upon  a  time— as  recently  as  five 
years  ago,  in  fact— the  typical  infra¬ 
structure  outsourcing  deal  involved 
an  IBM  or  EDS  taking  over  the  whole 
shooting  match  (data  center,  machines, 
people)  with  the  stated  purpose  of 
“transformation.”  Service  providers 
could  manage  IT  operations  about 
30  percent  more  cheaply  because  the 
cost  of  delivery  was  spread  out  among 
its  customers  and  amortized  over  as 
much  as  a  decade.  Sure,  customers 
ceded  some  control.  But  many  viewed 
it  as  handing  over  a  headache,  with  a 
cost  benefit  to  boot.  At  the  time,  few 
customers  would  consider  sending 
such  work  offshore,  says  Iannone: 

“The  cost  and  reliability  of  telecom 
services  offshore  prohibited  it.”  What 
CIO  would  have  been  comfortable 
outsourcing  work  to  a  country  where 
blackouts  were  the  norm  and  redun¬ 
dant  systems  and  networks  weren’t? 

Over  the  years,  however,  those  tele¬ 
com  roadblocks  were  removed,  redun¬ 
dancies  were  built  into  systems  and 
tools  for  remote  infrastructure  man¬ 
agement  matured.  “Customers  started 
to  look  at  the  application  development 
being  done  for  30  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  India,  saying,  If  we  could  do  that  with  operations,  wouldn’t 
that  be  great?”  says  Ross  Tisnovsky,  vice  president  of  research 
for  the  Everest  Research  Institute.  India’s  IT  services  provid¬ 
ers,  looking  at  network  operation  centers  (NOCs),  which  sup¬ 
ported  application  work  and  then  sat  idle  12  hours  a  day,  saw 
an  opportunity,  too.  Their  logic,  says  Iannone:  “I  can  continue 
to  run  this  through  the  night,  do  infrastructure  work  for  U.S. 
customers  and  make  money  while  I  sleep.”  The  offshore  ven¬ 
dors  had  little  appetite  for  customers’  expensive  assets  and  staff 
that  the  legacy  providers  gobbled  up  as  part  of  their  deals.  But 
no  matter.  They  had  an  infrastructure  management  sales  pitch 
of  their  own.  They  called  it  “asset-light.”  “They  could  match 
that  30  percent  savings  customers  could  get  from  the  transfor¬ 
mational  deal  with  a  legacy  provider  through  labor  arbitrage,” 
explains  Tisnovsky,  without  taking  control  of  assets,  rebadging 
any  employees  or  really  changing  a  thing. 

Today,  offshore  providers  are  starting  to  compete  head-to- 
head  with  legacy  providers,  says  Paul  Roehrig,  principal  ana¬ 
lyst  for  Forrester.  In  their  hunger  for  this  new  market  segment, 
some  India-based  providers  have  shown  more  of  a  taste  for  asset 


acquisition  than  in  the  past— making  some  of  their  offerings 
more  like  those  of  legacy  providers.  Last  year,  for  example, 
Wipro  acquired  U.S. -based  infrastructure  services  provider 
InfoCrossing,  and  TCS  is  promising  to  build  out  its  delivery 
infrastructure  in  Ohio.  Meanwhile,  IBM  and  EDS  are  support¬ 
ing  their  established  infrastructure  deals  with  lower-cost,  off¬ 
shore  labor.  That  data  center  may  be  in  Plano,  Texas,  or  Boulder, 
Colo.,  but  the  people  aren’t. 

“If  the  contract  doesn’t  spell  out  restrictions  for  offshore 
infrastructure  support,”  says  Strichman  of  Nautilus  Advi¬ 
sors,  “it’s  going  there.”  (Both  the  India-based  providers  and 
legacy  multinationals  have  thus  far  built  the  majority  of  their 
infrastructure  management  systems  and  staff  in  India,  though 
they  are  expanding  to  other  offshore  locations,  including  Latin 
America  and  Eastern  Europe.)  Notes  Rob  Finkel,  a  partner  in 
the  global  sourcing  group  at  the  law  firm  Milbank,  Tweed,  Had¬ 
ley  &  McCloy:  “It’s  hard  to  find  a  pure,  domestic  deal  anymore.” 
(For  more,  see  “It’s  2008.  Do  You  Know  Where  Your  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  Is  Managed?”  Page  38.) 

Still,  differences  remain.  “You  can’t  get  away  from  the  issue 
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of  scope  and  scale,”  says  Forrester’s  Roehrig.  Legacy  infrastruc¬ 
ture  providers  “have  years  of  expertise  taking  on  massive  deals, 
large  amounts  of  people  and  large  amounts  of  assets.  The  Indian 
providers  have  good  profitability,  cash  flow  and  a  pretty  decent 
growth  strategy.  The  real  question  is,  Can  they  grow  fast  enough 
to  get  the  scale  that  they  need  to  compete?”  (For  a  list  of  the  top 
infrastructure  vendors,  see  “Competition  for  Your  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  Dollars,”  Page  32.) 

Winners  and  losers  will  be  determined  at  a  later  date.  But 
the  movement  of  infrastructure  management  services  offshore 
creates  new  options— and  new  challenges— for  CIOs. 

The  Lure  of  (Really)  Remote 
Infrastructure  Management 

“Where  on  earth  are  you?”  is  one  of  the  last  questions  IFC’s  Piatt 
says  he  asks  of  a  potential  infrastructure  provider.  He  wants  to 
assess  their  domain  knowledge,  their  experience  managing  the 
technologies  IFC  has  chosen  and  the  work  they’ve  done  for  simi¬ 
lar  organizations.  “Electrons  need  no  visas,”  says  Piatt  whose 
full  portfolio  of  infrastructure  support  is  done  by  a  combination 


of  onshore,  offshore  and  nearshore  resources,  both  in-house 
and  outsourced.  “Anyone  can  do  this  work  from  anywhere,” 
Piatt  says. 

Even  before  Piatt  arrived  at  IFC  last  year,  the  company  was 
on  the  bleeding  edge  of  remote  infrastructure  management 
adoption.  The  finance  arm  of  the  World  Bank  had  signed  a  deal 
with  Satyam  to  set  up  an  offshore  network  operations  center  in 
2003.  It  was  successful  enough  that  “we  went  through  all  of  our 
services  and  cataloged  what  else  could  be  done  from  Chennai,” 
explains  Zafar  Azhar,  IFC’s  information  officer  who  manages 
the  company’s  offshore  relationships.  “The  only  thing  we  won’t 
let  them  touch  is  our  production  servers.” 

Piatt  and  Azhar  aren’t  alone.  One  reason  offshore  infrastruc¬ 
ture  management  makes  perfect  sense  to  some  CIOs  is  that  the 
technology  for  managing  and  monitoring  IT  operations  is  rela¬ 
tively  standard.  Furthermore,  whether  answering  a  help  desk 
call  or  monitoring  a  server,  processes  like  ITIL  for  managing 
services  and  Cobit  for  governance  give  service  providers  “a 
common  language,”  says  Gartner’s  Potter. 

When  Bill  Maguire  signed  on  as  CIO  for  Virgin  America 


■  ■■ 


To  send  infrastructure 
support  offshore, 

“Ton  have  to  have 
extreme  confidence  in 
the  vendor.  Execution 
has  to  be flawless.  ” 

-BILL  MAGUIRE, 
CIO,  VIRGIN  AMERICA 
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ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  VIRTUAL  STORAGE 


A  powerful  business  innovation  in  data  storage  is  now  within  your 
reach.  The  new  HP  StorageWorks  4400  Enterprise  Virtual  Array  is  here. 

It  virtualizes  up  to  96TB  of  storage— across  numerous  storage  servers  and 
platforms— simplifying  storage  management  and  speeding  access.  Less 


•  Enterprise-class  performance 

•  Over  30%  better  capacity  utilization* 

•  Up  to  75%  less  time  needed  to 
configure  and  manage* 

•  Easy  application  integration 


limitations.  More  freedom.  Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 


low's  the  lime  for 
Visit  hp.com/go/ 


e2 


©2008  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P.  The  information  contained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  *  Source:  Edison  Group. 
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in  2006,  he  knew  he  wanted  to  off¬ 
shore  infrastructure  management. 

Given  that  the  airline  was  in  start-up 
mode,  he  didn’t  expect  to  have  a  big 
staff.  Rather  than  fight  to  increase 
IT  headcount,  he  opened  up  the 
bidding  to  U.S.  and  Indian  vendors. 

“You  have  to  consider  the  big  guys 
who  are  good  at  that  stuff,”  says 
Maguire,  who  had  past  experience 
with  CSC,  IBM  and  EDS.  Ultimately, 
he  hired  Cybernet-SlashSupport 
(CSS),  which,  although  it  is  based 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  manages  Virgin 
America’s  production  applications, 
infrastructure  and  help  desk  from 
Chennai.  IBM  could  have  done  the 
work  offshore,  too.  But  Big  Blue  cost 
three  to  four  times  more  and,  says 
Maguire,  wanted  a  bigger  piece  of 
the  airline’s  infrastructure  pie.  Then 
there  was  the  issue  of  leverage.  “We 
don’t  have  a  huge  operation,”  says 
Maguire.  “We’d  be  like  a  flea  on  an 
elephant’s  butt  (with  a  big  vendor).” 

Maguire  also  thought  CSS  was  better  able  to  support  Virgin 
America’s  largely  open-source  shop.  For  others,  a  legacy  pro¬ 
vider  proves  the  better  choice  for  offshore  support.  Nortel’s 
Bandrowczak  has  a  NOC  in  India,  run,  not  surprisingly,  by 
Nortel  Services.  The  company  outsources  other  infrastructure 
support,  including  system  management  to  HP  and  database 
administration  to  CSC,  which  provides  the  services  from  points 
around  the  globe.  “Absolutely  I’d  consider  a  Wipro  or  Infosys 
or  Tata.  They’re  all  great  partners,”  he  says.  “It’s  just  that  the 
system  integrators  have  a  leg  up.  They  know  their  own  equip¬ 
ment.  And  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  HP  equipment.” 

Like  most  companies  that  outsource  infrastructure  manage¬ 
ment  to  an  offshore  provider,  Virgin  America  still  owns  all  its 
IT  assets.  Recent  stateside  acquisitions  aside,  most  India-cen¬ 
tric  providers  remain  selective  about  buying  their  customers’ 
equipment  or  hiring  their  staff. 

That’s  fine  with  Piatt.  In  a  traditional  “asset-heavy”  deal, 
unexpected  changes  in  technology  require  renegotiation.  “If 
someone  else  owns  all  those  assets,  each  time  you  want  to  make 
a  change  to  the  network  topology  or  server  configuration,  they 
have  to  reprice  that  contract.  It’s  a  big  administrative  discussion 
rather  than  a  technology  decision,”  says 
Piatt.  With  technology  cycles  shorten¬ 
ing,  having  to  bring  in  the  lawyers  every 
time  you  want  to  make  a  change  “may 
make  it  difficult  to  nimbly  respond  to 
market  opportunities,”  says  Jim  Mead¬ 
ows,  partner  in  the  global  technology 


and  outsourcing  practice  at  law 
firm  Hunton  &  Williams.  Say  you’re 
a  midsize  company  with  Intel  serv¬ 
ers  and  you  decide  you  want  to  move 
to  Linux.  “If  you  signed  away  your 
assets  for  seven  years,  you’re  out 
of  luck,”  says  Everest’s  Tisnovsky. 
“That  deal  has  a  technology  road 
map  and  a  refresh  schedule  that  the 
vendor  has  amortized  over  seven 
years.” 

With  an  asset-light  remote  infra¬ 
structure  management  deal,  the 
customer  retains  control.  “IBM 
has  built  up  very  rigid  operational 
procedures  and  processes  over  the 
years,”  says  Maguire.  “If  I  need  to 
make  a  change  in  two  hours,  and  I’m 
dealing  with  the  big  boys,  it  would 
be  difficult  given  that  overhead.” 
Not  that  dynamic  IT  operations 
don’t  create  challenges  for  CIOs 
who  send  infrastructure  support 
offshore.  It  can  be  hard  to  keep  the 
distant  team  up  to  speed.  “As  you’re 
making  changes,  you  have  to  train  the  remote  people.  Training 
someone  12  hours  away  takes  much  more  effort,”  says  Maguire, 
who  ends  up  doing  a  lot  of  teleconferences  and  webinars  with 
the  offshore  team.  Sometimes  a  key  CSS  employee  has  to  hop  a 
plane  from  Chennai  to  California  to  learn  new  systems  and  go 
back  to  train  the  rest  of  the  team. 

After  enduring  some  hiccups  with  Satyam  early  on,  IFC  had 
to  bring  key  members  of  the  offshore  team  to  Washington  for 
six  months  to  be  trained  on  its  systems.  IFC’s  offshore  manager 
Azhar  also  learned  that  offshore  support  personnel  tend  to  be 
less  experienced.  Some  skills— like  Citrix  expertise— are  hard 
to  find  abroad,  “but  all  in  all,”  Azhar  says,  “we’ve  still  been  able 
to  pull  this  off  at  a  lower  cost.”  IFC  has  even  started  to  give  the 
Satyam  team  special  products  like  designing  network  infra¬ 
structure. 

The  Limits  of  Offshoring 

For  some  IT  leaders,  however,  sending  infrastructure  support 
offshore  is  a  leap  they’re  not  willing  to  take.  Even  Maguire  gets 
it.  “You  have  to  know  your  environment  very  well  and  you  have 
to  have  extreme  confidence  in  the  vendor,”  he  says.  “If  they  miss 

something  on  the  infrastructure  side,  it 
could  cost  a  company  millions.  Execu¬ 
tion  has  to  be  flawless.” 

Given  uncertainty  in  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy,  many  vendors  and  analysts  tout 
the  cost  benefits  of  offshoring  infra¬ 
structure  work.  McKinsey  claims  that 


Remote  Desktop 
Management: 

The  Final  Frontier 

DESKTOP  MANAGEMENT  is  least 
likely  to  be  offshored  for  a  simple  rea¬ 
son:  Sometimes  an  unresponsive  com¬ 
puter  needs  physical  resuscitation. 

But  that  could  be  changing.  “Tools 
to  do  more  remote  takeover  of  PCs 
are  a  lot  more  mature  than  they  used 
to  be,"  says  Peter  lannone,  head  of  the 
IT  practice  for  outsourcing  consul¬ 
tancy  EquaTerra. 

One  example:  Intel’s  new  enter¬ 
prise  platform,  vPro.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  says  vPro  enables  hardware  to 
respond  to  management  commands 
even  when  the  PC  is  locked  up  or 
powered  off.  -S.0. 


More  on  Outsourcing  Trends 


Read  Stephanie  Overby’s  “10  OUTSOURC¬ 
ING  PREDICTIONS  FOR  2008  (AND  ONE  TO 
GROW  ON)"  at  www.cio.com/article/166108. 

cio.com 
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Samsung  Solid  State  Drive 

all-Flash  drives  available 
in  notebooks  and  consumer  electronics 

weight  (2.5”  SATA-II  SSD)  73g 

endurance  (MTBF)  >  2  million  hours 


Introducing  the  new  Samsung  Flash  Solid  State  Drive  (SSD). 

No  moving  parts,  except  some  hardworking  electrons.  A  Mean  Time 
Between  Failures  (MTBF)  almost  three  times  longer  than  a  hard  drive. 
Exceptional  shock  resistance.  And  power  use  that  extends  battery 
life  up  to  20%.  With  a  Samsung  SSD  inside  your  notebook,  your 
data  is  always  there  when  you  need  it. 


shock  resistance  1 500G  /  0.5ms 

read  speed  lOOMB/s 


www.samsungssd.com 


write  speed  80MB /s 

active  power  consumption  1 W 

operating  temperature  -25C  -  85C 


*Mean  Time  Between  Failures 
©  2008  Samsung.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Your  vendor’s  staff 
may  be  offshore, 
you  just  may 
know  it 

IT’S  WHAT  ADAM  STRICHMAN, 
senior  partner  of  Nautilus  Advi¬ 
sors,  calls  “silent  offshoring”— the 
inconspicuous  movement  offshore 
of  more  and  more  infrastructure 
management  tasks  associated 
with  existing  long-term  outsourcing  deals.  U.S. -based  IT  services  providers  have 
built  up  their  remote  support  capabilities  around  the  globe  and  are  eager  to  make 
use  of  them  to  serve  domestic  customers. 

"Most  vendors  have  moved  a  myriad  of  operational  functions  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  globe,  often  with  minimal  fanfare,  if  any,”  says  Strichman.  It’s  a  whole  new 
world  of  dispersed  infrastructure  services  delivery.  The  data  center  may  be  in 
Tampa,  but  the  vendor’s  staff  may  manage  midrange  business  out  of  Brazil,  main¬ 
frame  operations  from  India  and  desktop  imaging  in  the  Czech  Republic,  says 
Peter  lannone,  head  of  the  IT  practice  for  outsourcing  consultancy  EquaTerra. 

The  provider  may  save  25  percent  to  45  percent  on  the  cost  of  service  delivery, 
only  some  of  which  may  be  passed  on  to  the  client,  according  to  Strichman.  That’s 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing:  In  some  cases,  time  zone  differences  can  provide 
increased  capabilities  for  off-hours  support.  And  the  deal’s  pricing  may  have  been 
predicated  on  the  offshore  delivery  of  services.  But  if  your  contract  doesn’t  spell 
out  geographic  restrictions  (and  most  older  contracts  probably  don't),  the  vendor 
won’t  necessarily  tell  you  when  it  moves  your  network  management  to  Chennai, 
and  you  won’t  be  able  to  weigh  the  risks  and  benefits  of  such  a  move.  In  addition, 
the  offshoring  of  certain  work  can  have  larger  implications.  For  example,  most 
infrastructure  outsourcing  deals  allow  the  client  to  hire  vendor  personnel  when 
the  contract  ends.  If  those  personnel  are  offshore,  it  may  be  harder  to  end  the  ven¬ 
dor  relationship,  says  Strichman. 

If  you  want  to  be  involved  in  the  vendor’s  decision  to  perform  work  abroad  and 
have  the  right  to  veto  which  services  move  offshore  and  where,  you  should  imme¬ 
diately  negotiate  an  approval  process  for  doing  so,  advises  Strichman.  -S.O. 


It’s 2008. 
Do  You  Know 
Where  Your 

Infrastructure 

Is  Managed? 


early  adopters  of  infrastructure  man¬ 
agement  offshoring  are  saving  from  20 
percent  to  60  percent  on  labor  costs. 

But  labor  costs  are  just  a  slice  of  the 
pie— around  20  percent  of  a  company’s 
IT  infrastructure  spend.  “If  you  save  30 
percent  on  labor,  which  is  just  20  percent 
of  the  overall  spend,  you  end  up  saving 
6  percent  on  infrastructure  costs,”  says 
Howard  Rubin,  president  of  consultancy 
Rubin  Systems  and  an  MIT  researcher. 

“You’d  do  yourself  more  good  ripping 
apart  the  whole  thing  and  rebuilding 
it— especially  if  you’re  talking  about 
moving  to  an  offshore  market,  where 
you  suddenly  find  turnover  at  18  per¬ 
cent  and  there  are  geographic  issues 
and  times  zone  issues.  That’s  a  lot  of 
grief  to  go  through  for  6  percent.”  Rubin 
is  not  anti-offshoring,  but  he  warns  that 
sending  infrastructure  support  offshore 
is  not  a  “one-dimension  value  proposi¬ 
tion.”  At  IFC,  for  example,  offshore 
support  makes  sense  not  only  because 
it  shaves  some  costs,  but  also  because 
the  organization  itself  is  global.  “Most 
of  our  employees  are  plus  or  minus  four 
hours  from  India,”  says  Piatt,  “not  plus 
or  minus  four  hours  from  the  East  Coast 
of  the  U.S.” 

Sometimes  its  the  type  of  technol¬ 
ogy  support  that  makes  offshoring  less 
attractive.  IT  leaders  with  mainframe 
shops  are  more  likely  to  want  to  sign 
over  those  boxes  to  an  outsourcer,  which 
rules  out  a  lot  of  offshore  providers.  “It’s 
a  stable  technology,  there’s  little  innova¬ 
tion  and  its  viewed  as  getting  rid  of  a  headache,”  says  Everest’s 
Tisnovsky.  And  it  can  be  hard  to  find  mainframe  skills  off¬ 
shore. 

JM  Family  Enterprises  handles  70  percent  of  its  business 
transactions  on  its  mainframes.  The  $11  billion,  privately  held 
automotive  services  company  recently  renewed  its  infrastruc¬ 
ture  outsourcing  deal  with  mainframe  mainstay  IBM.  But  JM 
Family  specified  in  the  contract  that  the  infrastructure  support 
stay  onshore.  IBM  was  surprised  by  the  request,  says  Shawn 
Berg,  JM  Family’s  vice  president  of  technology  operations,  but 
ultimately  acquiesced.  “IBM  clearly  wanted  the  option,”  adds 
JM  Family  CIO  Ken  Yerves.  “It’s  a  five-year  contract  and  I’m 
sure  over  that  period  they’d  like  to  make  sure  they  could  lever¬ 
age  that  cost  option.” 

Berg  says  his  company  wanted  to  have  influence  over  who 
works  on  its  account.  So  JM  Family  negotiated  final  say  on  which 


IBM  employees  support  its  system.  Berg  admits  that  perhaps 
it  shouldn’t  matter  whether  support  personnel  are  in  Houston 
or  Hyderabad,  India,  but  it  does.  “We  have  a  lot  of  custom  code, 
so  our  support  model  is  challenging  even  when  the  resources 
are  in  the  state,”  says  Berg.  ‘Adding  another  layer  of  complexity 
with  the  time  zone  and  everything  else  doesn’t  make  sense.”  The 
deal  makes  it  easier  to  ensure  IBM  employees  are  adequately 
trained  and  turnover  is  a  less  pronounced  issue. 

JM  Family  has  contracted  with  both  Cybage  and  Keane  to 
perform  application  development  work  offshore  for  over  a  year 
now.  But  “on  the  application  side,  its  easier  to  throw  things  over 
the  wall,”  says  Berg.  In  running  the  business  day  to  day,  “if  some¬ 
thing  happens  on  my  box,  I  need  support  on  the  fly.”  He  doesn’t 
want  to  wait  for  someone  new  “to  ramp  up.”  In  the  past,  he  adds, 
“the  knowledge  of  JM  Family  was  lost  when  someone  who  was 
working  on  the  account  left.”  (See  “Remote  Desktop  Manage- 
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ment:  The  Final  Frontier,”  Page  36, 
for  reasons  why  desktop  manage¬ 
ment  isn’t  often  outsourced.) 

Meanwhile,  some  CIOs  may 
be  constrained  by  the  compli¬ 
ance  requirements  of  government 
regulations  or  industry  standards. 

Venky  Rangachari,  vice  president  of 
information  technology  for  StarCite, 
which  provides  on-demand  meet¬ 
ing  management  tools,  has  his  infra¬ 
structure  managed  from  Shanghai. 

But  it’s  handled  by  the  company’s 
own  employees  in  China,  as  well 
as  in  the  U.S.  Rangachari  not  only 
wants  to  make  sure  that  infrastruc¬ 
ture  administrators  understand 
StarCite’s  business,  he  also  needs  to 
ensure  they  handle  customer  data 
in  a  way  that  complies  with  Pay¬ 
ment  Card  Industry  (PCI)  security 
standards.  StarCite  has  many  For¬ 
tune  500  customers  in  the  financial 
services  industry.  “Access  to  cus¬ 
tomer  data,  financial  information 
and  security  is  critical,”  Rangachari 
says.  “A  lot  of  companies  that  do 
infrastructure  support  may  not  be  PCI  compliant.” 

For  others,  the  location  of  contractors  is  a  political  concern. 
Lynn  Willenbring,  CIO  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  would  be 
willing  to  explore  offshoring  some  infrastructure  services.  After 
all,  most  of  the  work  that  Unisys— the  city’s  infrastructure  man¬ 


ager— provides  as  part  of  its  five-year,  $48  million  deal  with  the 
city  is  done  remotely.  But  she  says  that  she  believes  government 
data  shouldn’t  leave  the  United  States,  and  virtually  all  the  work 
should  be  done  by  U.S.  residents. 

The  Future  of  Infrastructure  Outsourcing 

In  the  end,  the  globalization  of  IT  services  may  be  a  net  win  for 
infrastructure  outsourcing  buyers,  whether  or  not  they  choose 
to  take  advantage  of  offshoring.  “Offshoring  is  not  panacea  for 
all  ills,”  admits  Roehrig.  “But  companies  feeling  economic  pres¬ 
sures  have  more  options  than  they  did  five  years  ago.  There’s 


more  capability  in  the  market,  and 
that’s  good  for  everyone.” 

India’s  providers  are  expanding 
in  an  effort  to  mimic  their  multina¬ 
tional  forebears  in  infrastructure 
outsourcing.  Some  are  also  starting 
to  offer  infrastructure  optimization 
consulting  services,  says  Gartner’s 
Potter.  But  the  India-based  ven¬ 
dors  may  exert  as  much  influence 
as  they  receive.  Eager  for  business, 
they  have  been  known  to  provide 
customers  greater  insight  into  their 
business  and  pricing  models  than 
their  Western  competitors  and  have 
been  more  willing  to  tailor  pricing 
elements  in  innovative  ways  for 
certain  customers,  says  Forrester’s 
Roehrig.  Potter  adds  that  their 
larger  margins  give  them  more 
room  to  be  accommodating,  and 
that  this  flexibility  and  transpar¬ 
ency  could  be  a  positive  influence 
on  the  market  at  large. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in 
source:  McKinsey  the  enc[;  Indian  vendors  look  more 
like  legacy  infrastructure  providers 
or  vice  versa.  Some  of  the  India-centric  vendors  will  move  more 
aggressively  into  the  asset-heavy  space,  predicts  Everest’s  Tis- 
novsky,  while  others  will  stay  the  asset-light  course.  “Now  that 
the  India-based  providers  have  the  ability  to  credibly  deliver 
these  services,  it  creates  a  very  interesting  market  dynamic,” 
says  Roehrig.  “There’s  a  tipping  point  in  the 
infrastructure  outsourcing  business  that  has 
not  yet  been  reached.” 

As  for  Piatt,  he  has  his  own  thoughts  about 
where  the  market  is  heading.  He’s  following 
the  investment  of  the  global  services  providers, 
and  that  money  is  flowing  offshore.  With  IFC’s 
business  growing  25  percent  to  30  percent  for 
the  past  three  years,  Piatt  is  looking  at  how  he 
will  support  that  growth  in  the  future,  and  all 
signs  point  to  India. 

His  decisions  will  be  driven  by  more  than  just  cost  savings. 
“Right  now,  we’re  in  India  because  we  can  get  highly  qualified 
support  from  people  who  cost  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  what 
we  would  pay  people  in  the  U.S.,”  Piatt  says.  “But  when  you  fast 
forward  and  think  about  where  this  work  is  going  to  be  done 
five  to  ten  years  from  now,  everyone  will  be  going  to  Bangalore 
because  those  skills  may  no  longer  be  present  in  the  U.S.”  BIS 


Senior  Editor  Stephanie  Overby  can  be  reached  at  soverby@cio.com. 
To  comment  on  this  article,  go  to  www.cio.com/article/198450. 


How  Much  Can 

You  Send  Offshore? 

Some  IT  services  are  more 
easily  shipped  abroad  due  to 
skills  availability  and  proximity 
requirements. 

Percent  of  infrastructure  support 
functions  that  can  be  offshored: 


End  -user  Devices  15% 


One  reason  offshore  infrastructure  manage¬ 
ment  makes  sense  to  some  CIOs  is  that  the 

technology  for  managing  and  monitoring 
IT  operations  is  relatively  standard. 
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Green  IT 


Green  is  good— and  good  for  business.  Our  exclusive 
survey  shows  just  how  IT  leaders  are  balancing  the  twin 
imperatives  of  running  a  profitable  business  and 
a  cleaner  one.  by  elana  varon 


*  A 

Little  Bit 


IT  is  turning  greenish. 

That’s  right.  Many  technology  leaders  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  mention  of  climate  change  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  they  pass  on  conference  panels  that  use  the  “green”  terminology.  But  in  fact,  according  to  exclusive 
CIO  magazine  research,  technology  leaders  are  beginning  to  think  green.  Stricter  government  regulations, 
rising  energy  costs  and  the  growing  awareness  that  sustainability  is  a 
real  business  concern  are  pushing  companies  to  strategize  how  they 
will  meet  future  energy  demands  and  calls  for  carbon  emissions  data. 

Green  IT  is  making  inroads  in  the  data  center;  CIOs  are  also  starting  to 
realize  that’s  only  the  beginning. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  IT  leaders  responding  to  a  CIO  magazine  sur¬ 
vey  about  Green  IT  report  that  their  organizations  have  environmental 
sustainability  goals  for  information  technology.  In  other  words,  they  are 
trying  to  reduce  IT’s  impact  on  the  planet. 


Reader  ROI 

::  How  actively  IT  departments 
are  responding  to  climate 
change 

::  Examples  of  “green"  IT 
initiatives 

::  Challenges  to  meeting 
sustainability  goals 


They  are  motivated  almost  equally  by 
social  responsibility  and  business  benefits. 
Thirty-eight  percent  say  they’re  going  green 
because  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do;  37  percent 
say  doing  the  right  thing  for  the  planet  also 
helps  them  reduce  operational  costs  by,  for 
example,  cutting  energy  consumption.  A 
handful— only  5  percent— see  sustainable 
IT  as  a  competitive  advantage. 

For  IT  departments,  a  focus  on  costs— 
and  energy  costs  in  particular— is  a  logical 
place  to  start.  If  you  pay  attention  to  the 
news,  you  know  that  addressing  climate 
change  depends  on  rethinking  energy  use. 
Electricity  is  “more  and  more  part  of  my 
overall  bill  that  I  pay  as  a  CIO,”  says  Patri¬ 
cia  Lawicki,  senior  VP  and  CIO  with  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric.  Reducing  the  electric  bill 
cuts  costs  and  frees  up  funds  for  additional 
IT  investments. 

Few  IT  organizations  have  gone  much 
further.  Though  there’s  plenty  of  media 
attention  to  calculating  carbon  footprints 
(and  a  few  high-profile  companies,  like 
Dell  and  British  retailer  Marks  &  Spencer, 
have  declared  their  intentions  to  become 
carbon  neutral),  IT  leaders  as  a  rule  are 
not  grappling  with  the  question  of  their— 
or  their  companies’— carbon  emissions. 
Among  280  IT  leaders  surveyed,  61  per¬ 
cent  said  they  were  not  measuring  their 
corporate  carbon  footprints  right  now, 
though  16  percent  said  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  do  it.  Only  11  percent  of  respondents 
said  that  their  companies  are  not  just  con¬ 
scious  of  their  carbon  output,  but  that  IT 
is  part  of  the  calculation. 

That  is  likely  to  change.  Nations  are 
negotiating  a  follow-up  agreement  to  the 
Kyoto  Protocol,  which  establishes  global 
emissions  limits.  (The  process  began  last 
December  in  Bali).  Although  the  United 
States  isn’t  a  signatory  to  the  original 
agreement,  U.S.  officials  are  participating 
in  the  new  talks.  Meanwhile,  a  2006  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  mandates  a  25  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  2020. 
Regional  alliances  of  states  are  also  devel¬ 
oping  emissions  limits.  And  Congress 
is  crafting  national  carbon  regulations; 
many  political  observers  consider  these 
inevitable.  Although  these  regulations  and 


proposals  generally  target  major  emit¬ 
ters,  such  as  power  plants,  they  are  likely 
to  affect  other  businesses  through  higher 
electricity  prices. 

“Unless  the  science  behind  climate 
change  develops  a  more  optimistic  view 
of  the  problem,  or  progress  in  technology 
development  and  adoption,  along  with 
behavioral  changes,  unfolds  more  quickly 
than  expected,  enterprises  should  antici¬ 
pate  that  they  will  be  motivated  and  forced 
to  make  significant  improvements  to  energy 
and  material  efficiency,”  warns  Gartner 
analyst  Simon  Mingay  in  a  recent  report. 

Andrea  Moffat  is  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  programs  with  Ceres,  a  network  of 
investors,  environmental  advocates  and 
public  interest  organizations.  She  envi¬ 
sions  that  once  companies  begin  grap¬ 
pling  with  their  overall  climate  impact, 
there  will  be  a  role  for  IT  beyond  simply 
greening  the  data  center.  Exactly  what  it 
will  be  depends  on  the  company  and  its 
industry.  Some  business  operations  will 
be  harder  to  make  green  than  others. 
Citi,  the  global  financial  service  company, 
developed  a  business  intelligence  applica¬ 
tion  to  manage  energy  usage  in  its  office 
buildings;  greening  a  supply  chain  isn’t 


so  straightforward  (see  “Can  You  Build  A 
Carbon-Efficient  Supply  Chain?”  on  Page 
42).  And  many  companies,  Moffat  says, 
still  need  to  get  a  good  handle  on  how 
much  energy  they  use— an  important  step 
if  organizations  are  to  choose  the  environ¬ 
mental  projects  with  the  greatest  benefit 
to  both  the  Earth  and  the  bottom  line. 

Whether  they’ve  been  required  to  or 
have  chosen  to,  both  PG&E  and  Citi  are 
working  to  do  business  in  a  more  envi¬ 
ronmentally  friendly  way.  In  the  process, 
they’re  learning  how  to  use  IT  to  balance 
the  twin  imperatives  of  running  a  profit¬ 
able  business  and  a  greener  one. 

Beyond  Greener 
Data  Centers 

Thanks  to  the  explosion  in  demand  for  pro¬ 
cessing  power,  most  CIOs  have  noticed  by 
now  that  they  need  more  energy-efficient 
servers.  There  are  limits  to  how  much  elec¬ 
tric  power  a  given  facility  can  sustain. 

Although  56  percent  of  respondents 
to  our  survey  said  they  don’t  monitor 
IT-related  energy  spending,  64  percent 
are  reducing,  or  have  plans  to  reduce, 
the  energy  consumption  of  their  servers. 
Almost  as  many  say  that  at  least  occasion- 


Goals,  But  No  Metrics 

While  most  IT  leaders  have  green  goals  for 
their  departments,  few  are  able  to  measure 
progress  toward  those  goals 

CIOs  who  have  environmental  sustainability  goals  for  IT 

20% 

CIOs  who  have  metrics  to  measure  their  progress 


Green  iT 


ally  they  will  purchase  IT  products  that  are 
energy-efficient  or  that  are  manufactured 
and  distributed  in  a  sustainable  way. 

For  PG&E’s  Lawicki,  the  push  to 
reduce  data  center  energy  consumption 
is  motivated  not  only  by  cost— her  elec¬ 
tricity  bill  is  growing  with  her  data  center 
processing  capacity— but  also  by  emis¬ 
sions  regulations. 


The  largest  utility  in  California,  PG&E 
has  a  mixed  environmental  record.  A 
decade  ago,  its  $333  million  settlement 
with  residents  of  Hinkley,  Calif.,  who 
accused  the  company  of  contaminating 
local  groundwater,  was  the  basis  for  the 
movie  Erin  Brockovich.  Today,  though 
the  company  still  has  critics,  PG&E  has 
worked  hard  to  position  itself  as  a  leader 


in  low-emissions  power  distribution  (over 
50  percent  of  its  power  comes  from  non- 
C02  emitting  sources,  including  nuclear 
and  hydroelectric).  PG&E  also  set  a  goal  to 
make  its  offices,  service  centers  and  other 
buildings  “climate  neutral”  by  2009. 

The  company  has  also  launched  sev¬ 
eral  programs  designed  to  help  custom¬ 
ers  reduce  their  energy  consumption, 


Can  You  Build  a  Carbon-Efficient  Supply  Chain? 

Determining  a  supply  chain's  carbon  footprint  is  a  complicated,  costly  and  uncertain  endeavor 


here's  no  shortage 

of  green  initia- 
m  fives  sprouting  from 
ffiai  corporate  marketing 
Staa  departments.  Yet  while 
CEOs  and  marketing 
chiefs  may  be  demand¬ 
ing  greener  operations,  most 
supply  chain  execs  don’t 
know  where  to  begin. 

In  a  recent  Forrester 
Research  report,  analyst 
Patrick  Connaughton  notes 
that  “tightening  regulatory 
pressure  and  pervasive  media 
attention  are  moving  supply 
chain  sustainability  issues  up 
the  corporate  agenda."  But,  he 
continues,  "surprisingly,  very 
few  companies  are  measuring 
the  environmental  impact  of 
their  supply  chains  today.” 

Then  there’s  the  nagging 
question  of  how  much  con¬ 
sumers  care.  “Consumers 
have  expressed  in  surveys  that 
they  are  interested  in  this,” 
says  Edgar  Blanco,  a  research 
associate  at  M  IT's  Center  for 
Transportation  and  Logistics. 
“But  in  the  key  moment  of  pur¬ 
chase,  it’s  unclear  how  much 
more  they  are  wi  1 1  i  ng  to  pay. 
And  that’s  what  companies 
are  struggling  with.” 

The  problem,  say 
researchers,  lies  in  the  intri¬ 
cate  nature  of  supply  chains. 


These  webs  of  suppliers  inter¬ 
act  with  multiple  partners. 
How  does  a  company  figure 
out  which  emissions  are 
its  responsibility?  And  how 
much  will  it  cost  to  reduce 
them?  Blanco  says  compa¬ 
nies  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
fully  comprehend  the  size  of 
their  carbon  footprints. 

For  the  supply  chain,  there 
are  no  reliable  benchmarks  for 
the  cost  of  going  green.  Here's 
why.  According  to  Blanco,  a 
representative  from  an  elec¬ 
tronics  manufacturer  once 
described  to  him  the  complex¬ 
ity  relative  to  the  carbon  foot¬ 
print  of  its  printer  products: 
tens  of  thousands  of  parts 
from  thousands  of  suppliers 
with  thousands  of  partners. 

Supply  chains  are  also 
dynamic.  Changing  routes 
and  modes  of  transport  affect 
the  overall  carbon  emitted  to 
deliver  a  product.  A  banana 
from  Costa  Rica  will  take  many 
different  routes  (by  ship,  truck 
or  automobile)  and  use  vari¬ 
ous  energy  sources  (diesel  for 
transportation,  electricity  for 
refrigeration  and  warehousing) 
before  landing  in  the  super¬ 
market.  Blanco  says  it  isn’t 
clear  how  to  account  for  such 
variation. 

Many  public  companies 


have  begun  releasing  car¬ 
bon  emissions  data.  Blanco 
says  the “carbon  inventory" 
reports  typically  cover  the 
number  of  employees  at  the 
company,  along  with  buildings 
and  vehicles  and  the  carbon- 
related  impact  of  all  three.  But 
Blanco  says  businesses  need 
to  go  beyond  “their  four  wails.” 
He  says  several  forces  will 
push  companies  to  make  their 
supply  chains  more  carbon- 
efficient:  government  regula¬ 
tion,  societal  pressure,  market 
forces  and  a  lack  of  natural 
resources.  “These  forces  are 
aligning  to  make  companies 
aware  of  the  problem"  and  the 
need  for  a  solution,  Blanco 
says.  But  “not  all  corporations 
want  to  do  this.” 

The  strategic  question 
confronting  companies  right 
now  is:  If  we  take  the  time  to 
determine  our  supply  chain’s 
entire  carbon  footprint, 
reduce  it  and  then  share  that 
information,  will  consumers 
pay  a  premium  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts  to  offset  the  expenses  of 
such  measures? 

Blanco  says  companies 
are  reaching  out  to  customers 
on  this  subject.  “When  com¬ 
panies  talk  with  most  of  their 
customers  about  green  prod¬ 
ucts,  they  say,  I  want  it,  but  I 


want  it  for  free,”  he  says.  “So 
companies  are  in  the  ‘chicken 
and  the  egg’  stage  right  now." 

Some  research  suggests 
customers  would  pay  more 
for  green  goods.  According 
to  Forrester,  12  percent  of 
U.S.  adults  say  they  will  pay 
a  10  percent  premium  for 
environmentally  responsible 
consumer  electronics  prod¬ 
ucts.  Blanco  believes  that 
technology  will  facilitate  the 
green  revolution  in  consumer 
goods.  To  prepare,  companies 
will  need  IT  tools  to  record 
and  analyze  accurate  environ¬ 
mental  measurements,  and  to 
trace  a  product  from  factory 
to  market.  Bianco  describes 
a  "dynamic  label”  that  will 
update  carbon  emissions  and 
add  more  data  about  a  prod¬ 
uct  as  it  moves  through  the 
supply  chain. 

He  says  better  information 
about  a  product's  carbon  effi¬ 
ciency  should  have  a  positive 
effect  on  how  products  are 
made  and  which  ones  con¬ 
sumers  buy.  “If  I  provide  the 
consumer  the  incentive,  and 
the  company  has  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  gain  market  share,  then 
the  market  will  start  working 
to  create  the  right  behavior  in 
corporations,”  he  says. 

-Thomas  Wailgum 


How  Are  You  Going  Green? 

Here’s  a  snapshot  of  the  activities  CIOs  say  they 
are  taking  to  reduce  IT’s  energy  use: 


Ip  $ I 


64% 


Reduce  server  power  consumption 


Educate  PC  users  to  turn  off  desktops/monitors  at  night 

Configure  desktops  to  enter  sleep  mode  when  not  in  use 

Upgrade  or  reconfigure  data  center  cooling  infrastructure 
for  improved  efficiency 


157% 


37% 

Install  more  efficient  data  center  power  supplies 

■■H  28% 

Install  PC  power  management  software 

Build  a  new  data  center  that’s  more  energy-efficient 
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including  a  rebate  for  businesses  that 
install  energy-efficient  equipment  in  their 
data  centers  and  a  “smart  meter”  program 
to  measure  patterns  of  residential  power 
consumption.  Prior  to  a  recent  server  con¬ 
solidation  project  Lawicki  had  her  team 
measure  the  power  consumption  for  each 
class  server  to  obtain  a  benchmark.  They 
measured  their  data  center  power  con¬ 
sumption  with  a  robotic  dynamic  thermal 
monitoring  system  that  detects  hot  spots 
in  the  data  center  at  different  times  of  day. 
“This  is  how  detailed  you  need  to  get  in 
order  to  ensure  you’re  doing  it  the  right 
way,”  she  says. 

Lawicki  also  sees  untapped  potential 
for  IT  to  reduce  emissions  by  revamping 
PG&E’s  business  operations,  but  she’s 
still  waiting  for  a  groundswell  of  demand. 
“We’re  just  waiting  for  these  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  come  running  in  and  say,  I  want 
to  be  more  green,”  she  says.  PG&E’s  busi¬ 
ness  units  can  use  IT  to  optimize  anything 
from  truck  routes  to  the  wire  they  buy  for 
its  environmental  impact. 

It’s  not  necessarily  easy.  “We’re  going 
to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  work,”  Lawicki  adds. 
She  anticipates,  for  instance,  that  PG&E’s 
supply  chain  group  will  ask  for  IT  tools 
that  will  help  them  analyze  supply  deci¬ 
sions  “based  on  the  carbon  footprint  we’re 
leaving.”  That  means  going  to  software 
providers  and  asking  for  new  features 
that  support  the  additional  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis. 

Analysts  point  to  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment,  enterprise  asset  management  and 
manufacturing  systems  controls  as  the 
top  software  categories  that  must  evolve 
to  meet  the  emerging  demand  for  energy 
management  and  carbon  emissions  data. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Gartner,  eight 
technologies  are  going  to  become  criti¬ 
cal  to  companies’  sustainability  efforts. 
These  include  applications  for  optimiz¬ 
ing  service  and  repair  calls,  as  well  as 
telecommunication  and  collaboration 


Green  IT  Survey 


For  more  about  WHAT  I.T.  LEADERS  THINK 
ABOUT  GOING  GREEN,  go  to  CIO’s  exclusive 
survey  at  www.cio.com/article/197952. 
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technologies  that  allow  employees  to 
work  at  home  or  reduce  their  travel. 

Technology  Tools  for 
Cutting  Carbon 

Some  companies  have  developed  their 
own  tools  to  track  and  manage  their  car¬ 
bon  output.  When  Citi  Realty  Services 
established  goals  for  reducing  its  green¬ 
house  gas  emissions,  it  decided  to  look  at 
how  it  could  manage  energy  consumption 
more  efficiently  in  its  buildings.  The  ini¬ 
tiative  started  as  a  way  to  go  green,  but  it 
ends  up  saving  money,  too. 

Citi  is  part  of  the  Climate  Leaders  Initia¬ 
tive,  whose  members  volunteer  to  disclose 
their  greenhouse  gas  emission.  When  the 
initiative  began  more  than  six  years  ago, 
there  wasn’t  any  software  that  could  collect 
and  analyze  energy  consumption  data  on 
a  global  basis.  So  Citi  built  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  tool.  Today,  the  company 


collects  energy  data  from  its  suppliers 
(including  electric  utilities,  gas,  steam 
and  fuel  oil)  for  more  than  16,000  prop¬ 
erties  it  owns  or  leases  worldwide.  It  also 
gathers  information  on  water  consump¬ 
tion,  recycling  and  waste  production.  The 
numbers  are  crunched  to  create  a  report  on 
Citi’s  carbon  emissions  using  conversion 
formulas  from  the  World  Resources  Insti¬ 
tute.  But  they’re  also  analyzed  according  to 
such  metrics  as  kilowatts  per  square  foot 
and  building  occupancy;  the  company’s 
real  estate  managers  then  look  for  ways  to 
reduce  their  energy  use. 

“If  we  have  a  region  that  operates  at  a 
very  low  consumption  rate,  we’ll  want  to 
find  out  what  they’re  doing,  how  they’re 
doing  it  and  share  across  other  regions 
so  we  can  begin  to  find  best  practices,” 
says  Chris  Magliano,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Global  Sustainability  Group, 
within  Citi  Realty  Services.  For  instance, 
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“We’re  looking  at  a  specific  lighting  retro¬ 
fit  project  that  was  completed  in  a  build¬ 
ing  and  the  impact  of  that  on  the  facility’s 
energy  consumption.”  Other  Citi  facili¬ 
ties  are  preparing  to  pilot  alternate  energy 
sources.  The  data  also  suggests  smaller 
fixes,  most  of  which  don’t  cost  anything, 
says  Magliano.  At  one  point,  Citi  cut  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  kilowatts  of  electricity  usage 
by  getting  staff  in  a  Manhattan  facility  to 
give  up  space  heaters  under  their  desks. 
The  office  thermostat  was  set  to  keep 
computer  equipment  on  one  of  its  trad¬ 
ing  floors  cool,  but  workers’  feet  were 
freezing.  Property  managers  adjusted  the 
building’s  climate  control  systems  so  the 
machines  wouldn’t  heat  up  but  employ¬ 
ees  could  be  comfortable— a  counterintui¬ 
tive  choice  that  wouldn’t  have  made  sense 
without  the  data  to  back  it  up.  “The  tool  let 
us  go  back  and  verify  the  effect  of  changes 
that  we  made,”  says  Magliano. 

Citi  does  not  report  how  much  money 
it  saves  from  its  energy-efficiency  initia¬ 
tives.  Lois  Grobert,  Sustainable  Real  Estate 


Operations  Manager,  Citi  Realty  Services, 
says  there’s  no  business  reason  to  convert 
local  savings  to  dollars.  Energy  expenses 
are  also  hard  to  define  because  they’re 
often  embedded  in  building  rental  charges, 
says  Magliano.  Nevertheless,  says  Grobert, 
“there’s  no  downside  to  saving  energy.” 

Citi  has  promised  to  cut  its  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  10  percent  from  2005  lev¬ 
els  by  2011.  But  interpreting  its  progress 
isn’t  completely  straightforward.  In  the 
first  two  years  Citi  reported  its  emis¬ 
sions— 2005  and  2006— the  company’s 
total  energy  consumption  and  its  carbon 
emissions  increased.  Energy  consumed 
per  building  occupant— a  way  to  measure 
the  rate  of  energy  use— declined  less  than 
1  percent,  while  carbon  emissions  per 
occupant  remained  the  same. 

Grobert  says  Citi  has  made  progress, 
but  that  different  numbers  tell  different 
stories.  For  instance,  she  explains,  energy 
consumption  rose  during  the  year  because 
the  company  opened  more  offices. 

“We  cut  this  data  many  different  ways 


to  see  where  our  progress  and  where  are 
challenges  are,”  she  says. 

How  Do  You  Know  When 
You’re  Really  Green? 

As  the  initiatives  at  both  PG&E  and 
Citigroup  suggest,  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  sustainability  goals  have  corpo¬ 
rate  backing.  Too  often,  CIOs  who  think 
green  get  neither  credit  for  saving  money 
when  they  cut  energy  costs,  nor  points  for 
meeting  environmental  goals. 

“It’s  definitely  a  big  dilemma,”  says 
Ceres’  Moffat.  In  fact,  80  percent  of  sur¬ 
vey  respondents  say  they  have  no  metrics 
to  measure  progress  toward  greening  IT. 

Moffat  notes  disconnects  between  IT 
and  facilities  managers,  travel  managers 
and  other  business  leaders  that  make  it 
challenging  to  assess  the  results  of  any 
environment-related  technology  invest¬ 
ment.  “You  need  to  gather  the  folks  that  are 
procuring  the  technology  with  the  folks 
that  are  paying  for  the  energy  bill.” 

Serious  change  also  depends  on  more 
energy-efficient  hardware  and  software, 
along  with  metrics  to  judge  whether  they 
are  worth  the  investment.  Though  major 
hardware  vendors  continue  to  introduce 
products  from  servers  to  power  supplies 
that  they  say  are  more  efficient,  the  metrics 
to  measure  their  impact  are  immature. 

Larry  Vertal  is  senior  strategist  with 
chip  maker  AMD  and  a  director  of  The 
Green  Grid,  a  global  consortium  dedicated 
to  advancing  energy  efficiency  in  data  cen¬ 
ters  and  business  computing  ecosystems. 
Vertal  observes  that  many  CIOs  are  doing 
“basic  housekeeping.”  But  he  thinks 
they’re  holding  back  on  new  investments 
to  avoid  becoming  locked  in  to  any  one  ven¬ 
dor’s  solution.  “There  is  a  bit  of  wait  and 
see  and  it’s  largely  dependent  on  metrics 
CIOs  feel  they  can  be  confident  in.” 

“There’s  a  trend  to  put  a  green  label  on 
something,”  says  Lawicki.  “What  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  get  to  is  where  we  can  actually  mea¬ 
sure  the  stuff.  What  did  you  really  save? 
And  what  does  it  really  mean?”  BE! 


Executive  Editor  Elana  Varon  can  be  reached 
at  evaron@cio.com.  To  comment,  go  to  www 
.cio.com/articie/196450. 


Lots  of  Talk 
But  Little  Action 

Few  IT  leaders  are  calculating  carbon  footprints 
despite  the  buzz  around  doing  it. 
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Analyze  the  Future 


The  CIO  Summit,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  IDC  IT  Forum  &  Expo,  delivers  the 
insight,  expertise  and  peer-driven  solutions  you  need  to  make  sure  your  organization 
remains  competitive. 

CIO  SUMMIT  JUNE  4-5,  2008 

IDC's  Chief  Research  Officer  John  Gantz  will  challenge  top  CIOs  to  explore  their  toughest 
issues  while  learning  from  each  others'  successes  and  failures. 

Speakers: 

Larry  Bonfante,  CIO,  United  States  Tennis 
Association  (USTA) 

Larry  Clark,  CIO,  Randstad  North  America 
William  Cross,  CIO,  Seminole  Electric  Cooperative 

Network  with  your  Fellow  CIOs: 

•  Interactive  Breakfast  Sessions  •  Exclusive  CIO  Lunch  Roundtables 

•  CIO  Lounge  to  meet  with  peers  •  Casino  Night  Opening  Reception  in  the  Exhibit  Hall 

•  The  CIO  Summit  is  complimentary  for  qualified  executives.  Visit  www.idclTexpo.com  for  details. 


Norm  Fjeldheim,  SVP  &  CIO,  Qualcomm 
William  Homa,  CIO,  Hannaford  Bros.  Co. 
Bridget  O'Connor,  CIO,  Lehman  Brothers 
David  Walsh,  CIO,  Catholic  Charities  of  Boston 


The  IDC  IT  Forum  &  Expo  also  features: 

►  Four  high-impact  tracks  on  Applications, 
Services,  Enterprise  Infrastructure,  and 
Information  Management  -  Create  your  own 
winning  IT  strategy 

►  30  end-user  case  studies  from  the  enterprises 
on  the  leading-edge  of  innovation 


►  Four  plenary  keynote  sessions  on  where  the 
industry  is  headed  and  why  innovation 
continues  to  be  critical 

►  Over  30  IDC  analysts  onsite,  offering  expert 
advice  and  guidance  on  your  latest  strategies 


Visit  www.idclTexpo.com  to  register  and  for  further  information  or  call  800.605.5849 


Career 


Reader  ROI 

::  Why  marketing  yourself  is 
important  to  your  career 

::  Ideas  for  networking  beyond  IT 

::  Ways  to  get  personal 
recognition  by  promoting 
your  team 


Career  advancement  requires  IT  professionals  to  engage 

in  a  little  marketing.  You  want  the  interest  and  attention  of  others  and,  over  time,  you 
want  to  earn  their  respect  and  trust.  Reputation  is  everything  for  any  IT  executive, 
and  it’s  important  to  get  it  right. 

However,  some  women  must  overcome  aversions  to  self-promotion,  conflict  and 
voicing  their  opinion— an  extra  challenge,  sometimes,  in  a  profession  where  their  col¬ 
leagues  are  mostly  men.  “This  has  been  difficult  for  me,”  admits  Denise  Stephens,  the 
director  of  IT  and  CIO  at  Washington  Savannah  River  Company.  “I  must  consciously 
conquer  my  natural  tendency  to  hold  back  when  interacting  in  conflict  situations.” 
Women  can  worry— occasionally  with  reason— that  they’ll  be  negatively  labeled  if 
they  are  assertive  and  speak  out.  “I  keep  this  in  mind  but  do  not  let  it  hold  me  back,” 
says  Stephens.  “I  have  rarely  seen  women  penalized  by  these  labels  if  they  get  the 
job  done.” 

Your  career  is  in  your  power.  Yet  some  women  build  their  own  glass  ceilings.  “They 
don’t  think  they  can  network  or  communicate  on  the  same  level  as  their  male  peers 


Even  as  they  become  corporate  leaders, 
some  women  remain  averse  to  promoting 
themselves  to  advance  their  careers. 
Five  women  leaders  share  advice  for  getting 
recognition— tips  that  work  for  everyone. 
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or  management,”  says  Janis  O’Bryan,  CIO 
and  senior  vice  president  of  IT  at  Hudson 
Advisors.  “Get  over  it.  If  you  are  good  at 
what  you  do,  and  a  professional,  you  can 
compete  for  the  next  level.” 

Here  are  four  ways  to  make  your 
mark— and  make  sure  others  know  it. 
These  best  practices  for  self-promotion 
apply  to  everyone,  not  just  women.  And 
they  work  whether  you’re  looking  for 
a  promotion  from  divisional  CIO  to  an 
enterprise  assignment,  for  a  move  to  a 
larger  company  or  to  another  role  in  the  C 
suite.  It’s  also  good  advice  to  keep  in  mind 
as  you  mentor  and  evaluate  your  manag¬ 
ers  for  their  next  career  move. 

Volunteerfor  Visible 
Assignments 

You  want  to  be  appreciated  and 

acknowledged  for  making  a  dif¬ 
ference.  That  means  you  have  to 
do  something  that  is  visible  and  also  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  shine. 

Take  charge  of  something  that  people 
need  done,  advises  Magalene  Powell- 
Meeks,  Deputy  CIO  at  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  (JPL).  “Put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  solving  a  problem,  and  solve 
it,”  she  says,  by  applying  your  unique 
technology  or  process.  Do  it  even  if  the 
job  is  undesirable,  and  become  the  go-to 
person  in  your  discipline. 

You’re  building  career  momentum,  and 
that’s  more  important  than  a  fancy  title, 
says  Powell-Meeks.  By  helping  your  cus¬ 
tomer  (whether  that  customer  is  internal 
to  the  company  or  an  outside  user),  you 
build  trust  with  your  customer  base— a 
big  key  to  advancement.  “Your  reputation 
and  your  character  are  what  sell  you  for 
the  next  big  job,”  Powell-Meeks  says. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  stretch  yourself 
and  take  on  a  role  that  scares  you.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Austin,  vice  president  of  IT  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Infrastructure  at  Family  Dollar, 
believes  her  openness  to  new  challenges 
offered  her  interesting  opportunities  to 
work  in  a  variety  of  roles  with  each  of  her 
employers.  “Many  of  the  roles  have  been 
nontraditional  for  women,”  she  notes. 
“I’ve  worked  in  construction  and  manu¬ 
facturing  business  applications  imple- 


Your  reputation  and  your 
character  are  what  sell 
you  for  the  next  big  job." 

-MAGALENE  POWELL-MEEKS,  DEPUTY  CIO, 
JET  PROPULSION  LABORATORY 


mentation  and  support  roles.” 

Don’t  wait  for  opportunities  to  come  to 
you,  either.  If  there’s  no  obvious  way  to 
gain  recognition  in  your  day-to-day  work, 
find  another  way  to  contribute.  Cindy 
Hughes,  CIO  of  Maryland  Automobile 
Insurance  Fund,  volunteers  for  corpo¬ 
rate  presentations;  she  speaks  to  outside 
groups  about  the  company  or  about  what 
is  going  on  in  her  department. 

Stephens  says,  “Work  can  be  like 
sports.  As  people  are  picking  their  teams, 
they  want  the  known  players  who  deliver. 
Become  known  as  a  player  who  delivers, 
and  your  opportunities  will  grow.” 


Reach  Outside  IT 

As  IT  staff  everywhere  know 
far  too  well,  when  IT  is  working, 
it’s  invisible.  To  be  noticed,  you 
have  to  walk  outside  the  data  center. 

Stephens  urges  ambitious  women  to 
volunteer  for  assignments  that  provide 
opportunities  outside  their  usual  working 
relationships.  “This  could  be  working  on 
an  enterprisewide  initiative  or  on  some¬ 
thing  focused  in  another  discipline,”  she 
explains.  When  Stephens  was  an  IT  man¬ 
ager  at  a  different  company,  she  developed 
a  section  of  her  corporation’s  application 
for  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Qual¬ 
ity  Award.  ‘Although  my  assigned  section 
had  an  information  systems  theme,  work¬ 
ing  on  this  enterprise  team  exposed  me  to 
diverse  functions  and  people  throughout 
the  corporation,”  she  says. 

What’s  more,  such  projects  help  you 
do  your  job  effectively— it  can’t  hurt  to 
develop  a  cross-functional  perspective  on 
company  goals,  strategy  and  culture— as 
well  as  build  your  reputation  as  some¬ 
one  who  gets  things  done.  Meanwhile, 
you  set  yourself  apart  from  typical  IT 


professionals,  who  merely  focus  on 
their  specific  assignment  and  technical 
discipline. 

Case  in  point:  Early  in  Stephens’s 
career,  she  took  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  initiatives  outside  of  IT,  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  arm  of  the  company.  “I 
became  known  within  that  circle  as  some¬ 
one  who  did  whatever  was  necessary  to 
support  the  customer  and  their  marketing 
efforts.  The  relationships  I  formed  led  to 
more  opportunities.” 

Says  Hudson  Advisors’  O’Bryan,  “If 
your  management  and  peers  trust  your 
judgment  and  you  deliver  on  your  prom¬ 
ises,  you  are  80  percent  there  [toward 
a  promotion].  The  rest  is  relationships. 
Make  time  to  get  out  of  your  office,  use  the 
phone  or  travel  to  network  with  the  other 
people  in  the  company.  It  is  important  to 
build  relationships  with  all  levels.” 


Putan  T”  in  “Team” 

•IP  t's  one  thing  to  achieve  or  exceed 
your  goals— but  you  won’t  move 
nlk  ahead  unless  others  notice  the 
accomplishment. 

Personal  ambition  aside,  it’s  important 
to  communicate  what  you  and  your  team 
have  done,  especially  given  IT’s  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  invisibility  to  the  rest  of  the 
enterprise.  Nor  is  the  challenge  to  find 
effective  communication  methods  unique 
to  gender,  points  out  O’Bryan.  “[At]  a 
financial  company,  the  key  was  ‘speaking 
the  language  of  the  business.’  This  is  the 
current  buzz  phrase  in  our  industry,  but 
it  worked  long  before  it  became  popular 
to  say.” 

So  while  it  may  be— or  at  least  feel- 
rude  to  toot  one’s  own  horn,  publicizing 
the  accomplishments  of  your  depart¬ 
ment  supports  your  team  and  helps  the 
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in  the  past  when 


"I've  missed  some  o 
I  hesitated  to  reacn  neyona  my 
or  waited  for  others  to  provide  them  for  me. 


F 

comfort  zone 


-ELIZABETH  AUSTIN,  VP  OF  I.T.  OPERATIONS  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE,  FAMILY  DOLLAR 


business  learn  what  you’re  doing  for  the 
enterprise.  One  not-so-subtle  result  is  that 
executives  notice  who’s  leading  such  suc¬ 
cessful  teams  and  give  the  managers  of 
those  teams  (such  as  you)  more  opportu¬ 
nities.  Think  of  it  this  way:  You  gain  vis¬ 
ibility  by  giving  it  to  others. 

Powell-Meeks  has  taken  the  step  of 
creating  her  own  branding.  She  regu¬ 
larly  distributes  communications  to  her 
customers,  such  as  an  annual  report  to 
key  stakeholders  to  show  what  the  IT 
department  accomplished.  These  reports 
include  tangible  milestones— and  serve 
to  summarize  and  remind  people  about 
the  benefits  IT  can  provide.  How  often 
you  distribute  your  reports  depends  on 
your  job.  O’Bryan’s  department,  as  part 
of  a  financial  services  company,  provides 
quarterly  IT  financial  reports  for  the 
CFOs  of  each  office  worldwide,  as  well 
as  quarterly  peer  comparison  spending 
reports,  an  annual  IT  report  and  quar¬ 
terly  newsletters  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  IT  to  the  business. 

Savvy  women  know  that  promoting 
their  team  is  also  a  self-promotion  and 
leadership  opportunity.  O’Bryan  writes 
an  opening  statement  for  her  newsletters 
and  annual  reports,  and  includes  her  pic¬ 
ture.  “As  our  company  grows,  not  every¬ 
one  may  know  who  I  am— and  I  think  it 
is  important  that  they  do.” 

Brand  building  works  downward  as 
well  as  upward.  While  it’s  important  to 
connect  with  people  who  can  get  you 
noticed  and  promoted,  some  women 
have  gained  the  most  by  taking  care  of 
the  people  who  work  for  them. 

Hughes  was  once  was  a  midlevel  man¬ 
ager  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to 
head  a  unit  that  was  troubled  and  under- 
performing— and  one  that  no  one  really 


wanted  to  run.  She  got  to  know  each  of  the 
32  people  in  the  group.  “I  acquired  a  sense 
of  their  technical  skill  levels— as  I’m  sure 
their  prior  managers  had  done,  as  well. 
But  I  also  got  to  know  them  as  individu¬ 
als,”  she  says.  Within  three  days,  Hughes 
knew  each  team  member  by  name  and 
throughout  her  tenure,  spoke  with  them 
daily  (if  briefly).  “There  were  lots  of  inter¬ 
esting  stories  in  the  group,  and  I  tried  to 
hear  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  I  guess 
it  had  a  pretty  positive  impact,  because 
the  group’s  productivity  increased  mea¬ 
surably,  and  senior-level  management 
noticed!  My  work  with  this  particular 
group  provided  me  a  springboard  into 
upper-management  promotions.” 


Be  Assertive- 
But  Not  Pushy 

Emphasizing  the  team's  achieve¬ 
ments  is  so  important  that  if  you 
don’t  do  it  enough— while  aggres¬ 
sively  promoting  yourself— people  may 
tune  you  out. 

Powell-Meeks  has  known  women  who 
are  very  talented,  want  to  get  ahead  and 
probably  are  CIO  material.  They  may  be 
very  smart  technically,  but,  Powell-Meeks 
says,  are  always  promoting  themselves 
and  putting  down  management  for  not 
recognizing  them.  The  result,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  that  everyone  just  wants  such 
women  to  go  away.  If  someone  is  “com¬ 
plaining  about  her  own  team,  she  won’t 
get  promoted”  says  Powell-Meeks,  while 
bad-mouthing  her  management  ensures 


More  Secrets  to  Success 
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that  nobody  else  wants  her,  either.  So, 
how  do  you  strike  a  balance  between 
assertiveness  and  a  perception  that’s  far 
less  savory?  It  depends  on  where  you 
work,  cautions  Powell-Meeks.  “Learn  the 
corporate  culture.  Let  that  guide  how  you 
express  yourself.” 

Still,  be  yourself.  Some  women,  says 
Powell-Meeks,  need  to  be  told  to  say 
what  they  think.  “I  speak  up  in  meetings, 
offering  my  ideas  and  opinions.  I  guess 
the  secret  there  is  to  be  straightforward 
and  direct.  A  long  time  ago,  I  used  to  think 
it  was  important  to  ‘follow  the  company 
line,’  no  matter  what.  I  learned  over  time, 
however,  that  it’s  better— and  I  get  atten¬ 
tion— if  I  just  relax  and  be  who  I  am  and 
say  what  I  think.” 

Know  your  strengths,  and  use  them  to 
your  advantage.  “Through  understand¬ 
ing  my  own  strengths,  weaknesses  and 
preferences,  I  have  been  able  to  optimize 
them  in  seeking  opportunities,”  says  Fam¬ 
ily  Dollar’s  Austin.  “For  example,  I  prefer 
roles  combining  management,  customer- 
service  focus,  ongoing  learning  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving.” 

And  don’t  limit  yourself.  “I’ve  missed 
some  opportunities  in  the  past  when  I 
hesitated  to  reach  beyond  my  comfort 
zone  or  waited  for  others  to  provide  them 
for  me,”  says  Austin.  “You  have  to  believe 
in  yourself,  define  what  your  goals  are, 
then  develop  the  relationships  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  realizing  them.”  BID 


Senior  Online  Editor  Esther  Schindler  can 
be  reached  at  eschindler@cio.com.  To  com¬ 
ment  on  this  story  go  to  www.cio.com/article/ 
165150.  The  women  featured  in  this  story  are 
members  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  association  of  IT  leaders  founded  by 
CIO's  publisher. 
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Business  Transaction 
Management 

IT  and  business  align  around  transactions 

Ken  Blackwell,  director  of  product  marketing,  hp 

Ken  Blackwell  is  the  director  of  product  marketing  within  the  business  technol¬ 
ogy  optimization  (BIO)  products  organization  in  HP  Software.  He  started  at  HP  in 
March  2007  with  the  Bristol  Technology  acquisition.  He  was  a  founder  and  chief 
technology  officer  of  Bristol  and  led  the  development  of  Transaction  Vision,  now 
HP  Software's  lead  product  in  the  business  transaction  management  market. 


What  business  executives  truly  care 
about  is  the  performance  and  continuity 
of  critical  business  transactions— and  they 
expect  IT  to  make  it  happen.  That,  says 
Ken  Blackwell,  director  of  product  mar¬ 
keting  at  Hewlett  Packard,  means  IT  must 
align  itself  with  business  objectives.  Read 
on  for  more  insight  on  business  transac¬ 
tion  management  (BTM). 

What  does  BTM  mean? 

BTM  is  core  to  enabling  alignment  around 
what  the  business  really  cares  about  and 
what  both  IT  and  the  business  user  under¬ 
stand,  which  is  the  transaction.  It's  about 


ensuring  the  performance  and  continuity 
of  transactions  across  different  tiers  of  the 
enterprise  and,  in  turn,  addressing  the 
complexity  of  IT  alignment  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  automation  of  business  transac¬ 
tions  has  brought  huge  benefits  to  the 
business,  but  in  the  process  they  have  lost 
their  visibility  into  business  transactions. 
BTM  gives  them  back  this  visibility 

What's  typical  of  business  transaction 
management  in  the  real  world? 

One  of  the  best  examples  is  high-value 
payment  processes  in  the  wholesale  bank¬ 
ing  industry.  These  tend  to  be  complex 
transactions  that  take  several  hours  and 
span  many  tiers  of  the  enterprise;  and  they 


often  involve  billion  dollar  payments  so 
the  risk  exposure  is  significant.  However, 
this  concept  really  applies  to  any  industry, 
with  the  common  thread  being  complex 
transactions  of  significant  business  impact. 

Why  should  organizations 
embrace  BTM? 

BTM  is  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of 
business  service  management  (BSM),  a 
concept  that  helps  IT  strategically  focus 
its  operations  on  business  outcomes. 
Many  customers  are  already  working 
toward  business  optimization  and  align¬ 
ment  with  the  adoption  of  BSM.  BTM 


gives  you  the  higher-level  abstraction  you 
need  to  take  that  next  step,  so  that  you’re 
not  just  isolating  a  problem  down  to  the 
user  or  application  set  that  is  affected,  but 
rather  looking  across  multiple  IT  tiers  and 
performing  business  impact  analysis  that 
lets  you  report  to  the  business  decision 
makers  in  terms  they  understand. 

How  does  BTM  fit  with  existing 
technology  investments? 

BTM  builds  on  your  existing  investment 
in  BSM.  It  depends  on  and  complements 
infrastructure  discovery,  mapping  and 
customer  experience  monitoring,  and 
starts  to  tie  all  these  things  together  by 
layering  on  top  of  what  you  already  have. 


Some  of  the  technologies  in  this  market 
are  coming  from  niche  players  that  have 
difficulties  tracking  individual  business 
transactions  across  all  the  different  tiers  of 
the  enterprise.  The  ability  to  go  both  broad 
and  deep  puts  HP  in  a  unique  position. 

Where  do  you  see  the  evolution  of 
BTM  going? 

In  the  short  term,  BTM  will  be  about  inte¬ 
grating  this  advanced  tracking  capability 
with  other  BSM  tools.  From  HP's  per¬ 
spective,  we  are  focused  on  delivering  a 
complete  solution,  with  a  minimal  time  to 
implementation  and  quick  time  to  value. 
Longer  term,  we  see  BTM  building  syner¬ 
gies  that  speak  directly  to  business  needs. 
We’re  talking  about  horizontal  technol¬ 
ogy  at  the  core,  with  the  ability  to  build 
templates,  best  practices  and  consulting 
solutions  that  address  very  specific  verti¬ 
cal  challenges,  such  as  activation  of  cell 
phones  or  high-value  banking  payments. 
It’s  about  harnessing  the  power  of  BTM  to 
align  IT  and  business  objectives  and  solve 
industry-specific  problems. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 
Download  an  IDC  Technology  Assessment 
white  paper,  "Business  Transaction 
Management:  Another  Step  in  the 
Evolution  of  IT  Management,"  at 
www.cio.com/whitepapers/btm . 

For  more  on  HP  BSM  and  HP  BTM,  go  to 

www.hp.com/go/bsm. 


Custom  Solutions  Group 


The  automation  of  business  transactions 
has  brought  huge  benefits  to  the  business, 
but  in  the  process  they  have  lost  their  visi¬ 
bility  into  business  transactions.  BTM  gives 
them  back  this  visibility 
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FULFILLING  THE  ROLE'S  NEW  MANDATE 

By  the  leaders  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council 

How  to  Become  One 
With  Your  Business 

Humana  CIO  Bruce  Goodman  learned  how  to  reap  financial  results  from  IT  by 
understanding  in  detail  the  ways  his  company  makes  money 


hen  I  started  in  IT  at  MetLife  in  1970,  my  back¬ 
ground  was  as  far  away  from  insurance  as  you  could  pos¬ 
sibly  imagine.  I  was  an  engineer  and  had  studied  toward  a 
doctorate  in  solid-state  physics.  I  decided  that  to  succeed,  I  had 
to  understand  what  made  the  business  go  and  what  contributed  to  the  top  and 
bottom  lines.  So  I  took  the  same  courses  that  somebody  who  sells  the  product 


needed  to  take,  and  I  passed  10  different  exams  to 
become  a  chartered  life  underwriter.  Once  I  under¬ 
stood  how  we  created  and  sold  insurance  products,  I 
knew  I  could  use  IT  to  influence  business  results. 

This  orientation  toward  business  results— driv¬ 
ing  new  sales  and  productivity,  increasing  customer 
retention,  reducing  administrative  costs  and  increas¬ 
ing  profit— became  my  success  formula  for  creating 
value  with  IT.  MetLife  was  the  first  large  life  insurance 
company  to  automate  its  sales  offices,  and  it  gave  us  a 
competitive  advantage.  At  the  time,  a  lot  of  people  were 
skeptical  of  the  initiative,  but  because  of  my  knowledge 
of  how  agents  made  sales,  I  was  able  to  make  the  case 
to  the  executive  vice  president  of  individual  insurance 
operations  of  how  different  the  world  would  be  if  we 
took  advantage  of  then- emerging  minicomputers  to 
move  systems  out  to  the  sales  offices. 


It’s  All  About  the  Numbers 

By  far,  the  largest  expense  in  the  insurance  business 
is  paying  claims.  The  question  becomes,  How  can  IT 
help  the  business  drive  that  cost  down?  When  we  do 
so,  we  drive  those  savings  right  to  the  bottom  line. 

For  a  health  plan  like  Humana,  we  accomplish 
this  by  providing  integrated  tools  that  offer  transpar¬ 
ency  to  patients  about  their  healthcare  utilization,  its 
costs,  and  options  they  can  discuss  with  their  doc¬ 
tor  (such  as  the  potential  to  switch  to  a  lower-cost, 
generic  drug).  We  implemented  an  IT-enabled  pro¬ 
gram  called  Maximize  Your  Benefits,  which  creates 
value  both  for  our  members  and  the  company.  We  use 
outbound  automated  calling,  personalized  monthly 
statements  and  pop-up  customer  care  screen  alerts  to 
advise  our  members  on  opportunities  to  switch  from 
a  brand-name  medication  to  a  lower-cost  generic. 
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The  greatest  test  of  leadership 
comes  in  times  of  profound  change.  For  the  IT 
professional  and  your  role  in  the  enterprise, 
the  next  few  years  will  bring  unprecedented 
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We  also  let  members  know  that  they  can  save  money  using 
our  mail-order  facility  to  fill  recurring  prescriptions  instead 
of  going  to  a  pharmacy.  We  then  use  analytics  to  measure  the 
results— for  example,  by  tracking  whether  members  took  our 
recommendations.  We  can  see  which  type  of  message  is  most 
effective,  and  we  can  calculate  the  savings.  The  results  have 
been  significant  and  are  directly  attributable  to  IT. 

Learn  Howto  Run  a  Business 

How  do  you  learn  to  key  into  business  drivers  and  results? 
Probably  the  best  training  is  to  run  a  P&L  yourself.  When 
I  had  gone  through  a  few  different  IT  roles  at  MetLife,  the  folks 
there  said  to  me,  If  you  want  to  be  CIO  of  the  company,  we  want 
to  see  you  run  a  business  for  two  years  first.  They  gave  me  a 
business  that  was  losing  money  and  told  me  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able.  If  I  succeeded,  I’d  get 
to  be  CIO  (and  that’s  what 
happened).  Through 
that  experience,  I  learned 
firsthand  the  pressures 
of  responsibility  for  busi¬ 
ness  results  and  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  business 
viable  and  healthy. 


Short  of  running  your  own  business,  you  could  run 
your  IT  organization  as  a  business  within  a  business. 
Deliver  IT  services,  pitch  your  products,  make  your  num¬ 
bers.  You  may  never  sell  your  company’s  product,  but 
you  should  understand  selling  and  budgeting.  You  should 
also  report  to  the  CEO  and  have  a  seat  at  the  table.  As  a 
member  of  the  Humana  executive  committee,  I  hear  about 
all  the  important  issues  the  company  is  facing.  While  I’m 
listening  I’m  thinking  about  and  responding  with  ideas 
for  how  IT  can  help.  If  you  aren’t  at  executive  committee 
meetings,  you  can  get  yourself  on  the  distribution  lists 
for  internal  reports  about  business  results,  and  you  can 
network  with  your  fellow  businesspeople  to  understand  their 
issues. 

If  you  report  to  the  CFO,  you  can  still  cultivate  a  business- 
results  focus.  In  fact,  this  is  an  area  of  common  ground  with 
your  boss  since  the  CFO  is  the  master  of  business  results.  At 
Humana,  if  we  in  IT  have  an  idea,  we  have  one  of  our  financial 
analysts  within  IT  review  its  potential  costs  and  benefits  and 
determine  what  the  results  of  a  pilot  would  need  to  be  to  jus¬ 
tify  further  investment.  If  you  don’t  have  your  own  financial 
people,  borrow  one  from  the  CFO’s  organization.  Then  the 
CFO  will  know  you  are  serious  about  finding  out  whether 
your  ideas  make  business  sense. 


See  10  CIOs  discuss  leadership  in  the 

CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OUTLOOK 
video  series  at  www.cio.com/video 
/outlookseries.  For  more  on  STRATEGIC 
CIO  LEADERSHIP  COMPETENCIES, 
visitwww.cio.com/cec/strategic_cio/. 
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How  do  you  learn  to  key  into  business 
drivers  and  results?  Short  of  running 
your  own  business,  you  could  run 
your  IT  organization  as  a  business. 


Get  Results,  Help  Your  Career 

I  have  no  doubt  that  business  competency  and 
a  focus  on  results  is  a  boon  to  any  IT  executive’s 
career.  First,  it  makes  a  huge  difference  in  how 
the  CEO  views  you.  If  the  CEO  sees  the  IT  head 
as  a  technologist  who  is  not  an  active  partner  in 
trying  to  achieve  business  results,  that  CIO  is  probably  not 
going  to  have  a  long-term  future  at  that  company.  He’ll  get  out 
of  step  with  business  goals  and  people  will  complain  that  they 
can’t  get  what  they  need  out  of  IT. 

Second,  a  strong  results  focus  positions  you  for  further 
opportunities.  In  addition  to  my  CIO  role,  I  also  run  the  entire 
service  operation  at  Humana,  a  combined  organization  of 
about  10,000  people.  The  services  group  is  responsible  for 
controlling  administrative  costs  and  also,  through  operation 
of  our  call  centers,  has  a  big  impact  on  customer  retention. 

I  got  this  role  because  I  made  the  case  that  if  IT  and  ser¬ 
vice  operations  reported  to  the  same  person,  we’d  work  better 
together  to  define  priorities  and  deliver  systems  that  drive 
results.  In  companies  where  IT  and  services  are  separate,  IT 
is  only  responsible  for  delivering  the  project  while  the  opera¬ 
tions  group  is  responsible  for  requirements  and  deriving  the 
value.  That  can  lead  to  finger-pointing  if  the  payoff  doesn’t 
go  as  expected. 


One  word  of  caution:  It’s  possible  that  a  CIO  can  become  so 
business-focused  that  he  or  she  doesn’t  pay  enough  attention 
to  executing  reliable  IT  service.  You  have  basic  blocking  and 
tackling  responsibilities  that  you  can’t  ignore.  You  can  delegate 
that,  but  you  still  have  to  ask  the  right  questions  of  those  to 
whom  you  delegate  and  make  them  show  you  their  metrics. 

Looking  back  at  my  career,  there  are  three  things  that  I 
believe  have  been  essential  to  my  success:  understanding 
business  processes,  knowing  where  the  leverage  points  are  to 
improve  top-  and  bottom-line  performance,  and  developing 
strategic  partnerships  with  the  business.  By  focusing  on  these 
areas,  any  CIO  is  positioned  to  fulfill  a  strategic  role.  BE] 


Bruce  J.  Goodman  is  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  service  and  information  officer  at 
Humana,  and  is  a  member  of  the  CIO  Execu¬ 
tive  Council.  To  comment  on  this  article,  go  to 
www.cio.  com/article/186550. 


Some  days,  it  feels  like  you’re  being  hit  from  every  angle. 

The  CEO  wants  the  overall  view  of  the  business.  The  CFO  wants  the  variance  to  plan.  And  half 
a  dozen  business  managers  want  their  reports.  Now. 


That’s  why  you  need  Cognos,  an  IBM  company.  We  are  the  experts  in  performance  management, 
delivering  the  only  complete  system  on  a  single  software  platform,  including  reporting,  analysis, 
scorecarding,  planning,  and  forecasting.  It’s  highly  intuitive,  giving  all  your  users  easy  access  to 
information  and  total  confidence  in  their  decisions.  Unlike  SAP  and  Oracle,  we  have  years  of 
proven  performance  management  experience.  And  with  over  23,000  satisfied  customers,  we  know 
how  to  make  you  look  like  the  hero  you  are. 


Proceed  with  confidence.™  To  find  out  more,  visit  www.cognos.com/actionhero  today. 


Copyright  ©  2008  Cognos  ULC,  an  IBM  company. 
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Will  They  Follow? 

Pathways.  Turning  today’s  IT  professionals  into  tomorrow’s  business  leaders. 

You’ve  set  the  pace.  But  is  your  team  prepared  to  keep  up  with  the  momentous  chal  lenges  they  wi  1 1  face 
as  our  future  CIOs  and  business  leaders? 

Designed  by  CIOs,  Pathways  is  a  comprehensive  program  for  succession  planning  and  staff  development. 
Pathways  begins  with  a  robust  executive  competencies  assessment  to  identify  individual  strengths  and 
opportunities  for  growth.  Driven  by  these  results,  members  pursue  three  distinct  areas  of  development: 

•  Business:  Veteran  CIOs  mentor  intimate  groups  of  participants  on  the  corporate  politics 
and  pressures  of  the  executive  level. 

•  Leadership:  Twice-monthly  web  seminars  address  specific  executive  core  competencies. 


•  Technology:  Online  global  communities  provide  peer-to-peer  management  insights  in 
key  technology  functions. 


Help  tomorrow’s  leaders  gain  more  of  the  insight  and  knowledge  they  need  to  build  toward  the  next  big 
step  in  their  careers.  Visit  www.cioexecutivecouncil.com/pw01  to  learn  more  about  Pathways  and 
to  enroll  your  team  today. 


Pathways  enrollment  includes  complimentary  attendance  at  the  CIO  Leadership  Event  (a  $1,495  value) 

May  18-20,  Boston,  MA,  2008 


Pathways 

Advancing  Business,  Technology  &  Leadership  Excellence 


Powered  by 

fKITHI  CIO  Executive  Council 

LWI  kBU  Leaders  Shaping  the  Future  of  Business 


The  Pathways  program  is  offered  by  the  CIO  Executive  Council,  a  member-led  executive  organization,  consisting  of  current 
and  future  business  leaders  working  to  impact  the  intersection  of  business,  technology  and  strategy.  The  CIO  Executive  Council’s 
mission  is  to  foster  measurable  value  for  all  members  by  enabling  them— through  peer  reliance  and  outreach— to  apply  the 
knowledge,  insights  and  best  practices  of  their  peers  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise  and  personal  achievement.  To  learn  more 
about  the  CIO  Executive  Council,  visit  www.cioexecutivecouncil.com. 


DATApoints 


COMPILED  BY  JARINA  D’AURIA 


STAFFING  DOUBLE-TALK 


58% 

of  C-ievel  execs  say  they  don’t  have 
enough  in-house  IT  staff. 

(Independent  IT  Governance  Institute) 


13% 


of  CIOs  plan  to  hire  new  staff  in  2008. 

(Robert  Half) 


OFFSHORING: 

NOT  WORTH  THE  HEADACHE 

[94%] 

of  U.S.  companies  outsource  IT  domestically  only. 

[59%] 

cite  management  challenges  as  the  top  reason. 

(Robert  Half) 


THE  STEADY  MARCH  OF 

VIRTUALIZATION 

By  2010,  at  least  30%  of  non- 
desktop  IT  infrastructure 

such  as  servers  and  storage 
will  be  virtualized. 

(Saugatuck  Technology) 


What  You  Do  With  Old  Computers 

fC? /.  Q/  of  IT  leaders  frequently  recycle  or  otherwise  dispose 

of  IT  equipment  in  a  way  that's  environmentally  safe. 

[20%]  seldom  or  never  bother. 


(CIO  Research) 


Mobile 

Broadband 

ON  THE  MOVE 

Number  of  computers 
using  mobile  broadband 

connections  to  surf  the  Web: 

[2.2  million] 

(comScore) 


ERP'S  STAYING  POWER 

[54%] 

IT  organizations  worldwide 
that  plan  to  upgrade  their  SAP  systems 
in  the  next  two  years. 

(Gamma  Enterprise  Technologies) 


Not  Worried  About  the  Economy 

CIOs  in  Asia  expect  to  increase  their 
IT  budgets  8.3%  this  year.  Worldwide, 
technology  budgets  are  up  3.3%. 

(Gartner) 
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POWER 


DELL  M600  BLADE  SYSTEM 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  POWER  CONSUMPTION  AT 

DELL.COM/Efficiency  or  call  866.212.9341 


Based  on  Principled  Technologies'  “SPECjbb2005  performance  and  power  consumption  on  Dell,  HP,  and 
IBM  blade  servers”  December  2007  test  report  commissioned  by  Dell. 


DOES  YOUR  BUSINESS  HAVE  A  HEART? 


Data,  it’s  at  the  very  heart  of  your  business.  Your  data  holds  your  best  ideas,  your  plans 
for  the  future.  And  when  your  data  is  on  NetApp,  your  entire  business  pulses  with  strength  and 
feels  the  beat.  Ideas  flow,  breakthroughs  happen,  markets  are  tapped— and  even  created. 

At  NetApp,  we’re  committed  to  bringing  you  storage  and  data  management  solutions  built 
to  keep  the  heart  of  your  business  beating  with  strength  and  efficiency.  Learn  how 
we  help  your  business  go  further,  faster.  Visit  netapp.com/heart. 


NetApp~ 

Go  further,  faster 


©  2008  NetApp.  All  rights  reserved.  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  NetApp  and  the  NetApp  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  NetApp,  Inc.  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  All  other  brands  or  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 


